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litical millenium have been dissipated by the 


LIEBER’S “CIVIL LIBERTY AND | frightful realities of revolutionary excess or 
SELF-GOVERNMENT °* tae stern despotism of imperial sway. It is 


singular to contrast the hopeful tone which 

The most melancholy permanent result of | these publicists adopted in regard to the pro- 
the disturbances on the continent in 1848 is, | $"ess of free principles, shortly after the 
without doubt, a growing distrust of all sys- downfall of the first Napoleon, with the timid 
tems of popular government. Before that! apology as now made for the atrocious abso- 
period, with most thinking men the progress lutism of his imitator and successor. Says 
of free principles was identified with the ad- M. Guizot, in an introductory lecture deliv- 
vance of civilization ; and the amelioration of ted by him as Professor of Modern History 
the material and moral condition of the race, |2t the College of France in 1830: “The 
at least in Western Europe, seemed to keep | moral world, like the system of the heavenly 
pace with its increasing participation in the | bodies, has its laws and its movements, the 
affairs of government. To all hopeful men, | difference being simply that the secret of 
the dawn of a brighter day seemed advan-| those laws is more profound, and that the 


. . . *,° | j ° 1 ri > i. 
cing—a day in which the political regenera-| human mind has greater difficulty in penetra 


tion of the people was to be accomplished | ting it. We have no need now, however, of 


without that fiery baptism of blood by which | inferring from some imperfect and doubtful 

in former times their enfranchisement had | HYPothesis what has been in a political sense 

been attempted. But, alas! to-day how|the tendency of European civilization. A 

changed the sentiment amone those who|S¥stem which evidently is founded on the 
o- 5 » 


labor in the field of political science. Men|S#™e principies, is developed from the same 


who have all their lives long been constitu-_| w ants, and which aims at the same results, 


. e as lacs ine its ~ : o } 
tionalists—whose reputation as the foremost | ** forcing, itself into notice throughout all 


|} ° ° 

oa . ° | ° sys 3 res alive LOv- 

men of their time has been achieved by their | Europe That ) stem is representatit gan 
ernment, which is every where sought for, 


efforts to bring about gradually a liberal sys- | . oh ka 
tone af' wovéraubiilt ties Veen tet ak of granted, established, and this fact is assured- 
g » been lost sig 


their theories and principles submerged in| LY nana an accident nor a passing ca- 


the deluge which brought destruction to so PM® Such is the type of the former po- 
many hopes and illusions in 1848. Among Litical opinions of many of those who are 
the Kheral political philésophers of ical now loudest in their adulation of the reign of 


| » whi S$ SW ver the entire conti- 
days there seems to have been a completely | force, which has ye th ith 
ent, and who, in contradiction to the whole 


: n 
stunning effect produced by the events of| / 
‘tenor of their former lives, now proclaim 

that epoch. Looking back on the revolu-' ‘ : <tt> . “ 
their adhesion to the ‘“ ideés Napoleoniennes 


tionary period, its events seem to give the| ; ; . 
as the only means of rescuing society from 


| 
lie to the cherished principles and theories | 
P P the horrors of anarchy and dissolution. 


of their whole lives; where there was once : 
| Such is the powerful effect of unsuccess- 
hope and trust, there are now but despon-| . 

P ‘ful revolution. Not only, like Saturn, does 
dency and terror. Their dreams of the po-). ; 
‘it destroy its own children, but its excesses 

ee . —~ - | . . . . . 
* Civil Liberty and Self-Government. By Francis produce a reaction, in which all true princi- 
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“ Political Ethics,” “Principles of Legal and Political! ple is lost sight of, and nothing but the in 


Interpretation,” “ Essays on Labor and Property,” “ On stinct of self-preservation is listened to. By 
eae Law,” “ ag ig a ary tell a of the events of 1848 on the continent, the creat 
‘Penitentiary Syst in the United States by De Beau- | ye . : 
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any system of free government has become 
extinct for the present at least. Those me- 
morable watchwords, “ trial by jury,” “ free- 
dom of the press,”’ “ representative govern- 
ment,” by which the revolutions of 1848 
were inaugurated, and which were then the 
embodiment of the hopes of so many earn- 
est men for the political welfare of the race 
seem now only to evoke images of undis- 
guised anarchy and horror. 

Why is this fearful and general change ? 
Can it be possible, that the practical devel- 


,|characteristics of our systems. 


is well known, is no novice in the ‘field of 
political science. By his own personal ex- 
perience he has dearly purchased the know- 
ledge of the value of those checks upon 
arbitrary power and of those guaranties 
against the interference or oppression of the 
government, which are the distinguishing 
A natural 
predilection for political studies, developed 
no doubt by his sufferings in his own coun- 
try for the sake of his political opinions, has 
given to the world a series of valuable con- 





opment of self-covernment has been reserv- tributions i in this most interesting department 
ed exclusively for the Anglo-Saxon race, and/of labor, and has rendered him one of the 
is there something incommunicable in the | most instructive and philosophical, as he cer- 
spirit which gives life and activity to our own tainly is the most voluminous writer on these 
systems. Or has the experiment been fairly | subjects of general politics, now living in 
tried, and under circumstances so favorable |this country. His writings on these contro- 
as to leave no doubt that the difficulty is in | verted questions are models of patient re- 
the system, and not in its practical applica- | search and clear analysis, are singularly free 
tion. This is a most interesting and impor- ‘from extreme or extrav agant views, and have 
ant enquiry to us. As long as the privi- but little of that bitterness which is said to 
leged orders and selfish bourgeoisie alone, | be the inevitable characteristic of the pro- 
hailed a reaction which would relieve them scribed exile when he recalls the sufferings 
from that sense of insecurity which all great/and injustice of former days. While so 
organic changes in a government necessarily | many bred in the constitutional school have 
produce, we could scarcely wonder ; but wor- not only doubted, but despaired, Doctor Lie- 
thier causes must have changed the senti-. ber takes a cheering and encouraging view 
ments of those thinking men in Europe, w ho | of the future, grounded upon a thor ough in- 
in advocating reform ona popular basis were vestigation of the principles out of which 
following but their clearest convictions of our theory of self-government has been 
truth. It seems to us that the evils to the evolv red. It is, we may remark in passing, 

general cause of liberty, arising from any /not a little singular, that the most elaborate 
doubt of the soundness of the principle upon and philosophical treatises upon our republi- 
which a popular system is based, are vastly | can system, at least in our day, should have 
greater than those caused by the panic and been the production of two men,—not only 
terror excited by the excesses of the revolu- of foreign birth, but of foreign political edu- 


tion. In another point of view an investi-' 
gation of this subject seems highly impor- 
tant. Nothing can be clearer than that we 
owe all our distinctive peculiarities, as a na- 
tion, to the infusion of the popular element | 
into our system, whatever may have been. 
the result elsewhere. We should feel as_ 
Americans some pride in pointing out the 
peculiarities of a plant so congenial to our 


own soil, and so apt to wither when trans-| 


planted. 
The results of an investigation on these 


principles, and in this spirit, are before us, | 
in the work recently published by the learned | 
Professor of Political Economy in the Col-, 
lege of South Carolina. Doctor Lieber, as_ 


cation—Lieber and De Tocqueville. We 
may look upon the present work of “ Civil 
Liberty and Self-Government,” as the same 
| sort of a tribute on the part of its author to 
his adopted country, as that which Lord Coke 
says every lawyer owes to his profession— 
'to speak gratefully of her who has dealt so 
kindly by him. 

We are too apt to deal in generalities when 
speaking of our own condition, and to talk 
rather wildly about the virtue and intelli- 
gence of the people being our only safe- 
guards, as if they were of any worth with- 
out being allied to those institutions from 
which they derive their practical influence 
on the body politic. We need precise and 
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accurate views on this subject. tin orderto de-| | deve beside as to bear no other resemblance 
tect at a glance the spurious republicanism) to each other, than their having some vague 
which comes to us from the continent. To, and undefined notion of the general welfare 
enable us to appreciate what is good and es-| and happiness of the race as the object in 
sential in our own system, and to understand | view. It would seem impossible to account 
scientifically and thoroughly its peculiar na- | for the different results of the various sys- 
ture in contrast with all other systems, an-|tems of self-government on any other prin- 
ient or modern, and particularly with the) ‘ciple. The definition given by Dr. Lieber 
fa: hionable republicanism of the continent, | ‘of civil liberty, (vol. 1, p. 54,) is that at 
this work will prove a most valuable assist-|chiefly consists in guaranties, (and corres- 
ance. ponding checks,) of those rights which ex- 
In analyzing the general subject of ‘‘ civil) perience has proved to be most exposed to 
liberty,” Dr. Lieber has divided his work|interference, and which men hold dearest 
into three portions, which arrangement it}/and most important.’ Now this definition 
will be most convenient for us to adopt in | strikes us as much too narrow, and what is 
the remarks which the work may suggest. ‘true of English and American liberty his- 
I. The definition of civil liberty. II. The | torically, and what ought perhaps to be true 
nature of the guaranties by which it is pre-| of any permanent system elsewhere, is far 
served in a State, and the corresponding from true when applied to the sentiment of 
checks by which the encroachment of the | all, wherever found, in whom aspirations to- 
governing power is avoided, and III. The i in-| wards freedom are constant and active. On 
stitutions evolved from those checks and the contrary, the prevailing opinion, particu- 
guaranties, and by which their spirit is con-|larly among those who have called them- 
solid: ated and brought into practical opera-|selves republicans, on the Continent, ever 
tion. since the French Revolution of 1789, has 
As the groundwork of all correct reason-| been that civil liberty consists not only in 
ing in polities consists in clear ideas of first the right enjoyed, but in the ability given to 
principles, it is important that we should start ev ery citizen of a State to develope his fac- 
with a correct conception of what that uni-| ulties conformably to the dictates of justice, 
versally desired object, Liberty, is. If many}and under the protection of the law. Such 
crimes have been committed, as Madame is the language of the famous declaration of 
Roland said, in the name of liberty, it is|the rights of man placed by the French at 
equally true that many blunders have been | the head of their constitution of 1791, which 
fallen into by following her supposed gui-| has ever since been invoked as the great 
dance. We are often sadly perplexed in| charter of freedom on the Continent, and 
secing how different the result appears to be | such, singular as it may appear, is the logi- 
of institutions called by the same name at! cal inte: rpretation given to the full develop- 
home and abroad. The truth is, the resem- ment of the principle of the Revolution by 
blance is in the name only, and not in the historical writers of every shade since.* 
thing. There is as much zeal on the Conti-| This idea of civil liberty differing so entirely 
nent as any where else, for the advancement | from the English conceptions of it, was in- 
of the race, and the progress of civilization, | corporated in all the subsequent republican 
and a well-established notion that they can | constitutions in France. It was not the so- 
only be secured by settling civil liberty on 5 | eisitons or communism of a more modern 
permanent basis, but the difficulty is, that) date, but was claimed by its advocates as 
totally different conceptions exist, not only | the true democratic principle, logically de- 
of the abstract nature of liberty, but also of | duced from the Christian idea of the essen- 
the end and aim of any government founded | tial equality and individuality of man. With 
upon principles of reason and justice. them egalite and fraternité were the neces- 
It is proper, then, to speak not only of} sary fruits of liberty, without which it was 
various kinds of liberty, as ancient or mod-| | | . 
ents, heat of shecdian‘el liberty a. entirely dif. ' See Thiers, eae de la Revolution, vol i, p. 93-94. 
samartine, Hist. des Girondins, vol. i,p.16. Louis Blanc, 
fering in principle, and origin, and pr actical | Hist. de la Revolution. passim. 
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nothing worth. The mere barren right to 
exist and to labor without a corresponding 
Yower enabling man to enjoy life, and always 
to meet the due reward of that labor, seemed 
scarce worth struggling for. What they 
asked was a régime not so much of guaran- 
ties as of protection, a sort of paternal des- 
potism in which the grand object of the gov- 
ernment should be to take care of the peo- 
ple. Hence centralization—hence the im- 
practicability of extending that tremendous 
engine of power, which has been used with 
such signal results in England and in this 
country, the power of association,—hence 
the extraordinary notions of the nature of 
the sovereignty of the people, the source of 
countless errors and delusions. Surely noth- 
ng could be farther removed from the Eng- 
lish and American systems of checks and 
balances,’ than this fundamental notion of 
French republican liberty. We shall have 
occasion to see, as we proceed in the discus- 
sion, how each system, starting from such 
opposite ideas of the nature of liberty, di- 
verges completely in its practical opera- 
tion. 

It is not the less true, however, that not- 
withstanding these fundamental differences, 
the English system was introduced into 
France immediately after the Revolution, 
and became the model of representative gov- 
ernment throughout the Continent. It is 
not difficult to reconcile this apparent incon- 
sistency between the principles of the Re- 
formers and the system which they adopted. 
The English constitution had been familiar- 
ized on the Continent, to most enlightened 
men, by the writings of Montesquieu, De 
Lolme and Voltaire, and when summoned 
upon the fall of the ancien régime, to reor- 
ganize the government, those peculiarities of 
the English constitution, which guarantied 
the personal liberty of the subject against 
the encroachments of arbitrary power, were 
eagerly adopted. For, under a régime dis- 
honored by the scandal of lettres de cachet, 
arbitrary arrests, cruelties shrouded in the 
mystery of the dungeons of the Bastille, and 
the decrees which often condemned to the 
flames the noblest productions of the human 
mind, could any one read without a sort of 
jealous emotion, that among a neighboring 
people the liberty of the subject was his in- 


————. 





alienable birthright, that no Englishman 
could be imprisoned unless by virtue of a 
judgment rendered in conformity with the 
laws of the country, and that any officer who 
should disregard the provisions of the habeas 
corpus act would render himself liable to se- 
vere penalties. The vast benefits to the 
cause of humanity and civilization, arising 
from the introduction of the English system 
on the Continent, can hardly be over-rated, 
and certainly constitute one of its highest 
titles to glory in history. By its influence, 
the more cruel and arbitrary forms of power 
became disused, local and subordinate op- 
pressions which were at the same time sources 
of weakness and discontent were removed, 
and the more open and practical grievances 
which weighed so heavily upon the material 
interests and prosperity of the people disap- 
peared. 

In its earlier operation and development 
in restraining the abuse of power, the singu- 
lar want in the English system of any prin- 
ciple of protection and assistance in the 
French sense, did not at once become appa- 
rent. But when some of its great princi- 
ples, guarding the liberty and security of the 
subject, had been incorporated in the French 
code, and then transplanted into the juris- 
prudence of the Continent, not only the ab- 
sence of a principle of protection, but the 
entire inapplicability of many of its most 
vigorous and life-giving peculiarities to the 
existing state of society, became manifest. 
The consequence was, the establishment of 
mongrel systems, modelled on the English, 
but from which all that was valuable had 
been emasculated, satisfying neither the ru- 
lers nor the governed. In fine, so unsuited 
has experience shown the English system to 
be on the Continent, that all that is vital in 
it has been abandoned; the form may re- 
main, but the spirit has long since departed. - 
Imitations are seldom successful, and never 
less so than when an attempt is made to 
take parts of a system which is essentially 
homogeneous, and to engraft them upon fun- 
damental ideas of government with which 
they have nothing in common. 

We are constrained, then, to think that 
Dr. Lieber’s definition of civil liberty can 
scarcely include those schemes, which under 
its name, and with the sincerest zeal on the 
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part of their advocates, have produced such] Dr. Lieber’s enthusiasm for his subject 
unfortunate results on the Continent. We has perhaps led him occasionally to claim 
have insisted upon it more at length, because exclusively as peculiarities of the English 
we believe that from errors on this head re-| system, what seem to us certain universal 
sults almost entirely that seeming incapacity | principles of right and justice, which under 
for self-government with which too many at some form must prevail in every civilized 
this day are inclined to charge allraces save state. The independence of the judiciary, 
our own. for example, by which we mean the remo- 
val of all extrinsic bias, whether of fear or 

We come now to consider the ‘checks favor, from the minds of the judges in ad- 
and guaranties,’’ which are the striking pe-, ministering the laws, would appear to lie at 
culiarities of the English system, and which, | the very foundation of the order of any State 
although essential parts of its nature are in!’ of modern Europe, however imperfectly or- 
direct collision with the objects aimed at on ganized. There is such a thing as having 
the Continent in those countries which have very pure judges whose business may be to 
adopted the same forms. Their origin, pe- expound and enforce very bad laws. The 
culiar relations and practical operation are law as written, is the standard for the judge 
fully examined and illustrated in the work, in all countries. He has nothing to do with 
before us, and their discussion embraces in the making of the law. The abstract mo- 
our judgment the most interesting and in- tives of a judge in this country, of right and 
structive portion of it. The various titles of justice, for which he could find no warrant in 
the guaranties established in favor of the the law itself, would be as much out of place, 
citizen against the government in criminal and an attempt to enforce them as inconsist- 
trials, in his right to hold property, to speak ent with his duty, as an attempt on the part 
and write his opinions freely, to petition, to of a judge, in Naples for instance, to substi- 
a representative government, each of whose tute his private views of justice and right for 
departments shall be open to public scrutiny, the merciless code which his official station 
to the trial by jury and the writ of habeas! calls upon him to administer. It is asking 
corpus, and to the various other means which too much of the judges that they should vio- 
experience has suggested for the protection | late the written law in order that their views 
of the liberty and security of the citizen, are of justice should prevail. We believe it will 
discussed in a manner which unitesthorough be found extremely difficult to point to an 
soundness of views and an earnest convic- instance on the other hand in the more en- 
tion of the truth and importance of the prin- lightened countries on the Continent, where 
ciples inculcated, with great clearness andajthe judiciary has felt itself so dependant 
profuseness of learned research. It is re-| upon the government as to give it aid and 
freshing to contrast the philosophic spirit; countenance in the violation of popular rights 
which pervades these investigations, and the clearly guarantied bylaw. On the contrary, 
precise notions which they give us of the in-| the courts in France at least, on two memo- 
stitutions of the country, with the vague and rable occasions, have refused to lend them- 
senseless declamation too often found in the selves to the powers of the day in striking 
popular appeals whose means are flattery, down the guaranties of the charter in favor 
and deceit, and whose object the power of of the liberty of the press, and of persons 
unscrupulous demagoguism. We are falling) charged with political offences. We refer to 
too much into French phrases and French the application made by the ministry of M. de 
vagueness of ideas in talking of politics.| Villéle to the Cour de Cassation, to sanction 
Who, that talks of the sovereignty of the by a preliminary decree the legality of the 
people, for instance, as some majestic force, famous ordonnances, which subsequently is- 
omnipotent both to will and to execute, re- sued, brought about the revolution of 1830, 
flects that the sovereignty of the people with | (which application was indignantly refused, ) 
us is as clearly defined and rigidly guarded and to the unanimous decree absolving the 
a power by the very words of our written|Guizot ministry from any offence against the 
constitutions, as any principle in them. jlaw, rendered in the very zenith of the most 
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despotic } power of the provisional ¢ govern- 
ment. 


The clear and unmistakeable French idea’ 


of unity of power in contrast with our own 
practice of a division of powers, (points per- 
haps as widely asunder as: any thing in the 





Sy 


hedging i in by laser a the: money grants are 
as requisite for the cause of liberty as the 
aveidesion of the error I have 
Vol. 1. p. 159. 

There are few, we presume, who will be 


pointed out.” 


| disposed to deny the truth and justice of the 


two political systems,) is thus exposed in its 
true colors by Dr. Lieber: 
“We believe that the so called unity of | 


observations of our author upon the value 
and indeed necessity in parliamentary gov- 
ernment of an opposition. It may well be 
power is unvarnished absolutism. Jt is in-|termed “one of the noblest acquisitions in 
different who wields it. We insist upon the, ithe cause of liberty, order and civilization.” 
supremacy, not the absolutism of the Legis-| ‘The majority, and through it, the people 
lature. We require the harmonious union of at large are protected by the principle that 
the co-operative whole, hut abhor the unity the administration is founded upon party 
of power. What the French republicans principles, or as it has been called, upon a 
demand in the name of democracy, kings | government by party, if by party we mean 
insist upon in the name of divine right. | men who agree on certain leading principles 
Both loudly protest against the . division of |i in government in opposition to others, and 
sovereignty,’ which can only mean a clear act in unison accordingly. If by party be 
division of power; for what in a philosophi- | understood a despicable union of men to turn 
cal sense can truly be called sovereignty can out a certain set of office-holders merely to 
never be divided, and its division therefore | obtain the lucrative places, and when they 
need not be guarded against. Sovereignty are obtained a union to keep them, it be- 
is the self-sufficient source of all power from comes an odious faction of place-men or of- 
which all specific powers are derived. It can fice-hunters, the last of those citizens to 
dwell therefore according to the views of, whom the government should be entrusted. 





freemen, with society, the nation only; but 
sovereignty is not absolutism. It is remark- 
able, how all absolutists, monarchical or de- 
mocratic, agree on the unity of power.”— 
Vol. 1. p. 168. 

The folly and absurdity of the idea that 
good government is simple in its organiza- 
tion is most convincingly shown. It is difli- 
cult to make quotations without impairing | 
the force and continuity of the argument. 
Here are some striking views upon a subject 
on which much popular error exists. 

*‘One of the most serious mistakes of those 
who are not versed in liberty, is to imagine 
that liberty consists in withholding the ne- 
cessary power from government. Liberty is 
not of a negative character. It does not 
consist in merely denying power to Govern- 
ment. Government must have power to 
perform its functions, and if no provision is 
made for an orderly and organic grant of 
power, it will in cases of necessity arrogate 
it. Merely denying money to government, 
or still worse, not creating a proper organism 
for granting it, must lead either to inanity or 
to executive plundering; but it is equally 





true that the strictest possible limitation and 


Freedom of thought and action produces 
contention in all spheres, and where great 
tasks are to be performed, and where impor- 
tant interests are at stake, those who agree 
on the most important principles will unite 
and must do so in order to be sufficiently 
strong to do their work. Without party ad- 
ministration, and party action, it is impossi- 
ble that the majority should rule, or that a 
vigorous opposition can rise to a majority 
and rule in its turn. Liberty requires a par- 
liamentary government, and no truly parlia- 
mentary government can be conceived of 
without the principle of party administra- 
tion.”’—Vol. 1., p. 104. 

We have given a mere outline of what 
seem to us some of the more striking views 
of the principles of the English and Ameri- 
can systems presented by our author. We 
know not what principle of selection we 
should adopt, if we thus hoped to call atten- 
tion to all that we consider worthy of deep 
and careful study in this part of the book. 
The judicious reader will not fail to find a 
clear exposure of those pernicious but pop- 
ular fallacies which in these days of excite- 
ment, when a recurrence to first principles 
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is § cami as «old fogyism’” have become} oil They have thus etummednand 


current. ithemselves to the people, while the influence 

The doctrines of ‘‘ manifest destiny,” of. of the popular spirit on their developments 
the election of the judges by a popular vote, ‘has been reciprocal. They have borrowed 
of the deputative 1 instead of the representa- | very little from the light of nature, but much 
tive principle i in the government, find no ad- from the lessons of experience. They have 
vocate in the calm and philosophic spirit but little concern with the abstract nature of 
of our author. lrights, but their efficiency is observed, 

There is something in these novelties| when practical grievances are to be redress- 
which seems inconsistent with the principle ed. It is remarkable upon how entirely an 
which guides the whole system, and which | jhistorical basis the great principles of Eng- 
mars to a certain extent its beauty and sym- ‘lish and American liberty have been assert- 
metry, and which under an alluring guise may |ed when assailed by arbitrary proceedings, 
be the shadow of a false and spurious re- on the part of the government, and how uni- 
publicanism gradually approaching us. We ‘formly the common law is appealed to, as 
stand much in need of the infusion of such) entitling the citizen to a recognition of those 
manly sentiments as these into some of the | principles. It is quite a mistaken notion, 
popular notions of the day. which the slightest acquaintance with history 

‘There is no mystery about the word) would correct, that English liberty consists 
People —People means an aggregate of indi- | mainly in concessions wrung from a reluctant 
viduals, to each of whom we deny any di-' monarch. In the great “ Petition of right” 
vine right, and to each of whom—lI, you and | which the Commons of England presented 
every one included—we justly ascribe frail- to Charles I. as a protest against the unjust 
ties, failings and the possibility of subordina- | and tyrannical course he was pursuing, their 
ting judgment and virtue to passion and | complaint is that such proceedings are ille- 
vice. Each one of them separately stands’ gal, not that they are abstractly considered 
in need of moderating and protecting laws | ‘inhuman or cruel. They enumerate their 
and constitutions, and ‘all of them unitedly as ‘griefs and complain that they are violations 
much so. Where the people are the first and of a pre-existing law, ‘‘are wholly and di- 
chiefest source of all power as is the case |rectly contrary to the said laws and statutes 
with us, the electing of the Judges, and es- of this your realm.” So in the famous Bill 
pecially their shaitinns for a limited time, is for settling the succession to the throne in 
nothing less than an invasion of the neces- ‘the Protestant line, after stating in the Pre- 
sary division of power, and a bringing of amble that James II. had endeavored to 
the judiciary within the influence of the|+extirpate the Protestant religion and the 
power holder. Those of our states which Jaws and liberties of the kingdom,” and that 
have of late given the appointment of judges| therefore the throne was vacant, they pro- 
to popular election, labor under a surprising | ceed in the first place to enumerate “ their 
inconsistency. They fear ‘political Judges’ | ancient rights and liberties,” and then say 
yet make them elective.”—Vol. 1., p. 241. | “they do claim, demand and insist upon all 

One of the most striking peculiarities of and singular the pommioes as their undoubt- 
these constitutional safe-guards enumerated | | ed rights and liberties,” placing such claim 
by Dr. Lieber is their historical or tradi- | wholly upon a historical and traditional ba- 
tional character. They can scarcely be sis; so even in our Declaration of Indepen- 
looked upon, as we have endeavored to dence, the claim is that law had been vio- 
show, as parts of a nicely adjusted theory of lated, and that rights solemnly guaranteed 
self-government of universal use and applica-| had been set at nought, and therefore that 
tion. They form rather a collection of old! resistance was legal and justifiable. A rev- 
customs and prejudices in many instances olution among such a people, in the sense of 
not at all reconcilable with many of the no-|those of the French where the elementary 
tions of modern liberalism. They are long’ principles of all society are placed in jeop- 
cherished habits, and have the main value ardy, is simply impossible. There are per- 
of habits from being silently and gradually haps no countries in the world where the 
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disposition to “ grumble” is so universal as | 
in England and in this country. Yet we al-| 
ways “grumble”’ about what are. or what! 
we conceive to be, practical grievances, 
which admit of a practical remedy. This 
disposition to concern ourselves only with 
the actual and the possible in politics is one 
of the most valuable legacies which our his- 





tory has bequeathed to us, and has saved us. 


from many a revolution undertaken to estab- 
lish the ‘logical sequence”’ of a philosophi- 


cal principle. We might illustrate our mean- 


ing by contrasting the results of our well-de- 
fined and circumscribed idea of the sover- 
eignty of the people, with the practical ope- 
ration of the vague and metaphysical con- 
ception of the French in regard to that dog- 
ma. With them the sovereignty of the 
people is inherent, and inalienable, and the 


consequence is, that under no form of gov-, 


ernment will they admit that the majority 
have the right to rule. 


concerning the ‘drotts superieurs et anteri- 
eurs”’ of the people, not only to their repre- 
sentatives, whom they had chosen, but to 
the very constitution of the republic. Hence 
the favorite notion of Louis Napoleon that 
he was as sovereign as the assembly, be- 
cause he had been ‘elected by the same peo- | 


Lieber’s “ Civil Liberty and Self-Government.” 


Hence the grave’ 
discussions in the late National Assembly 
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gains something, without tradition giving up 


g; 
‘all. If a people regard their liberties as a 
‘patrimony, if they set value upon them, not 
only from a conviction of their excellence, 
but also from that faith grounded in experi- 
ence which is almost akin toa religious sen- 
timent, they become strong and confident in 
‘their strength. Philosophers may point out 
inconsistencies in their theory, and attack 
that faith, butit isin vain. Such a people has 
a fixedness of purpose, and a strength of 
character which will moderate the effect of 
innovation. But should it so happen that 
there are in the past no ennobling recollec- 
tions which may recall, amidst present deg- 
radation, the rule of justice and right, all the 
‘morality and all the archeological research 
in the world seeking for something in the 
old system on which new ideas may be en- 
grafted, will be of no avail. 

| In order that these principles of govern- 
ment should be so developed in their practi- 
cal operation as to become the spirit and the 
life of a people, they must be embodied in 
institutions, which are the laws, usages, ha- 
bits, customs, and peculiarities of a people, in 
short, the fruits of their experience, so fixed 
in permanent form and influence, as to con- 
stitute the political system under which they 
Hive. The principle which produces them 


ple, and hence that confused jumble of has become so interwoven with the very 


rights and pretensions, all in some way, 
claiming from the same sovereignty, which | 


finally ended in the absurd farce of one | 


man assuming despotic power on the pretext, 
that he had “thus combined and embodied 
these disjecta membra of sovereignty in his 
own person. 
practical result of our universally received 
conception of the same theory, that the ma- 
jority shall absolutely govern, according to 
prescribed forms, fettered only by constitu- 
tional restrictions. 

On the whole, it cannot be too often re- 
peated that every well reguiated society is 
governed by two principles—tradition and 
reason—tradition which is not always con- 
trary to reason, and reason which does not 
always conform to tradition. In England, 
and in this country, these principles divide 
all political opinions, and where a conflict 
takes place between them, it is often termi- 
nated by a compromise, in which reason 


How widely different from the | 


frame-work of society, as to form a per- 
‘manent basis of political ideas excepted 
from the contingency of radical changes. 
‘Without these institutions, self-govern- 
| ment could not exist, because it could 
not be self-supporting. This notion of an 
institution is co-extensive with free govern- 
ment, and it is most powerfully and advan- 
tageously developed under the freest form. 
It is to this that we owe the inestimable 
value of local self-government, and_ the 
countless benefits both to the political edu- 
cation of the people and to their more im- 
mediate well being flowing from its constant- 
ly recurring operation. In human society, 
men always cling to institutions as their great 
safe-cuards against arbitrary rule, and with 
a knowledge of the great principles of sell- 
government, and a firm conviction of their 
value once established, men may go, and 
have gone into the most remote regions, car- 
rying with them the fully developed and 
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practically active institutions of an advanc- 
ed civilization. Institutions, like a-common 
faith, become thus a common bond among 
mankind. From their nature the great law 
of moral re-duplication, as Dr. Lieber calls 
it, acts with great force. 

“For any number of united individuals | 
moved by the same impulse, conviction, or | 
desire, whether good or bad, whether scien- 
tific, esthetic, or ethical, patriotic or servile, 
self-sacrificing or self-seeking, will counte- 
nance and impel each other to far better, | 
and far worse acts, and will develope in each | 
other, the powers for the specific good or 
evil in a far greater extent than would have 
been possible in each separate individual.” 

We had intended noticing Dr. Lieber’s | 
views on the peculiarities and dangers of 
un-institutional government, which strike us 
as novel, and important, but the discussion 
is already too prolonged for the present oc- 
casion, and we forbear. We commend that | 
portion of the work in which they are pre-| 
sented, especially to the attention of the 
reader. 

The whole tendency of Dr. Lieber’s work 
is such as to inspire hope for the progress of 
free principles in Western Europe. And al- 
though we cannot think, for the reasons we 
have given, that the main features of our es- 
sentially historical system can ever be suc- 
cessfully imitated on the continent, yet we 
can never entertain the blasphemous notions 
that God has reserved the blessings of free- 
dom for the enjoyment of our race alone. 
What the conditions of the liberty of other 
races may hereafter be, it were in vain to 
speculate. Let us hope, that in the cruel 
expiation of past follies and excesses which 
the people on the continent are now under- 
going, light may arise out of darkness, and 
that the brightest trophy of the civilization 
of the age may be found in the permanent 
establishment of the principles of Truth, 
Justice and Liberty. 





S. 








Vor. XIX—91 


THE PERSIAN BRIDE, 


BY MISS JULIA PLEASANTS. 


See, Kuldah, if thy lord returns, 

If on the hill his morion burns ; 

The solstice sunbeams fiercely play— 
He lingers in the hunt to-day. 


Muezzin’s ¢all to midday prayer 
Floats, solemn, through the sultry air, 
But ah! my heart forgets to pray, 
When Cassim wanders thus away. 
Oh! for one note of that wild shell, 
Whose silver sounds IL love so well: 
List! Kuldah, if their echoes fill, 
With sweetness, not the silent hill; 
See if his crested courser train 
Winds proudly not across the plain, 
And like a star upon its van, 

With flashing sheath and ataghan, 
My Cassim’s presence shines not there, 
The fairest of a hundred fair? 


Hlow redly glows the tropic sky! 

How hushed the distant waters lie, 

It seems as though a simooin’s wing 
Slept silently on every thing. 

The palms like weary eaglets droop, 
See how my fragile lilies stoop ; 

Bereft of morning’s lucid dew, 

Like me they pine and languish too. 

I'll gather one pale shrinking bell, 

(1ts mournful beauty suits me well,) 

And guard with kind yet futile art 

This fleeting portrait of my heart. 

And oh! that Allah, from above, 

When life hath lost the light of love, 
Would mark the fading of the flower, 
That bloomed awhile in Cassim’s bower; 
And ere the sweetness all be fled, 

Which once its wiltering petals shed, 
Would grant that Azrael’s wing, unfurled, 
Might waft them from «a dreary world. 


Think you, dear Kuldah, that I prize 
These marble floors of thousand dyes, 
This palace hall, these graven panes, 

W hose crimson hue the sunbeam stains— 
These costly gems a lover’s pride 

Hath showered on his Persian bride— 
Think you that they had chained me here 
Had Cassim not himself been dear ? 


Ah! no, there is a land afar, 

Whose brightness made my morning star; 
Whose deathless memories eft control 
The visions of my dreaming soul. 

And there on music’s silver wings 

His passioned soul, the bulbul flings, 
And till the day-dawn faintly glows, 
Beguiles from sleep the blushing rose, 
There glowing bends the clust’ring vine, 
Whence Shiraz draws her purple wine ; 
And fairy barques and breezes break 
The mirror of her moonlit lake. 

The lovely realm of Kurreem Khan! 


Bright as a rainbow’s jewelled span, 
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With all its light—without its tears, 

It arches o’er my childhood’s years. 

In those soft shades full many a bird, 
And gushing stream are sweetly heard ; 
And all were bright and blest and fair, 
If only Cassim wandered there. 


Why comes he not? It is not day 
Without his dark eye’s sunny ray ; 

A gloomy sadness veils the hall, 

My lute hangs idly on the wall; 

My bright-winged birdling charms me not— 
The fountain sorrows in the grot, 

And weary, weary is my brow,— 

See, Kuldah, if he comes not now! 


*Tis past the hour, when from the sport, 
His stud is wont to tramp the court, 

And Cassim yield the gilded rein, 

To wear himself a softer chain. 

*Tis past the hour when in the hall 
Rings quick and free his proud footfall ; 
And like a planet on the night, 

His bright brow bursts upon my sight: 
How like a god he bends awhile, 

To greet his Zalma’s eager smile ; 

Who ruffles back, with anxious care, 

His brow’s dark veil of raven hair; 

And then, where all her treasure lies, 
Her soul dives down those glorious eyes, 
And through the sea of rapture swims, 
Which floats within their shadowed brims. 


Where is he now? By what cool stream 
Do those white eyelids closing dream? 
Say, what pomegranate’s envious bough 
Bends blushing o’er his slumbers now 7? 
Vain thing! ‘tis Zalma’s task to keep 
Sole vigil o’er her lover's sleep. 


Hark, Kuldah! heard you not that note? 
It seemed to cleave an angel’s throat— 
So wildly clear, so sweetly lond, 

It floated from the cliff’s white cloud. 
Look, Kuldah! say, what ails thine eye! 
Do yuu not see bright banners fly ? 

And down amid the olives dun, 

A flash of armor like the sun? 

I see, I see a dancing plume 

Break brightly through the hazy gloom, 
And ripple down the mountain height, 
Like some wild comet through the night. 
*Tis Cassim’s crest, fly, Kuldah, fly! 
And bid his banner flout the sky ; 

Wave gaily from his palace dome, 

Thy gallant chieftain’s welcome home. 


’Tis he! I catch the lustre now, 

Which flushes round his brilliant brow ; 
He sees me look!—he waves his hand, 
And leaves behind the tardy band. 

His bright eye burns—his red lip glows— 
See, see, another kiss he throws, 

And mark how swift his winged steed, 

A sun-crowned storm, flies on the mead ; 
And each wild tramp, with matchless art, 
Keeps pace with Zulma’s bounding heart. 


Huntsville, Oct., 1853. 


——— 


-THE INGLES FAMILY, 
OR 
AN INCIDENT IN BORDER LIFE. 


As a family, perhaps, none of the pioneers 
of Western Virginia have suffered more 
from the depredations and cruelty of the In- 
dians, than the Ingles (commonly called 
English) family. 

About the year 1750, William Ingles and 
his father-in-law, George Draper, moved 
with their families into what is now Mont- 
gomery county, and settled Draper’s Mead- 
ows (now Called Smithfield); the present 
residence of the Hon. Wm. Ballard Preston. 
Other families soon followed them, and 
made scattering settlements at some consid- 
erable distance from each other. 

For several years these pioneers lived in 
peace and harmony among themselves, and 
were not molested by the savages. Parties 
of the Shawanees had been in the habit of 
passing to and from the South for the pur- 
pose of attacking and spoiling the Catawbas. 
Draper’s Meadow was in their route, and 
eventually the attention of these Northern 
tribes was turned towards the whites, and up- 
on them they made frequent attacks. In the 
course of these border strifes, the Draper 
and Ingles families were set upon by the 
savages. The attack was made on a harvest 
day, and although there were several menin 
the field, yet it being some distance off, the 
Indians were enabled to gratify their hellish 
propensities without meeting with any resis- 
tance. 

Wm. Ingles being apprised of the attack 
hastened towards the house, unarmed, in- 
tending if possible to render some service to 
his family; but being discovered he had to 
retreat. He was pursued by two stout, ac- 
tive Indians, and was near being overtaken 
by them; but fortunately for him, in attempt- 
ing to leap a log which lay in his way, he 
fell. The Indians in the eagerness of the 
pursuit ran past him, and the undergrowth 
being very thick, he secreted himself, and 
thus made his escape. 

Several of the whites were killed, among 
them the Widow Draper, the mother of Wil- 





liam Ingles’ wife, a Col. Patton and others. 
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Mrs. Ingles, her two sons, one four, the |party of Indians left for Big Bone Lick, (in 
other two years old, and Mrs. Draper, wife what is now Kentucky,) taking with them 
of John Draper, were taken prisoners. The Mrs. Ingles and several other prisoners to 
latter in attempting to escape had her arm | make salt. 











FE. broken, and was otherwise badly wounded.| Seeing now no hope of again meeting with 
Having taken the guns and what plunder her children or of rescuing them, and her 
oneers they could carry with them, and securing, situation being a very distressing one, Mrs. 
mere their prisoners, the Indians pushed on to- Ingles resolved to attempt an escape, per- 
he In- wards and then moved down New River.  suading an old Dutch woman, also a prisoner, 
called The prisoners were generally treated rough- to accompany her. 
ly, some cruelly. Mrs. Ingles, however, for Their plans being arranged, each being 
es and some reasons unknown to her, was treated provided with a blanket and tomahawk, tak- 
moved with more respect than the other prisoners, |ing with them no clothes but what they had 
Mont- she being permitted to ride one of the horses on (in order to prevent suspicion), and hav- 
Mead. with which the Indians were provided, and ing obtained permission to go in search of 
resent to carry her children with her. She had grapes, they started late in the day and turn- 
reston. frequent opportunities of escaping from her ed their faces towards the Ohio River. Mrs. 
and captors, as she was often sent out by them to. Ingles has frequently said that when she left 
-onsid- gather wild herbs to dress Mrs. Draper’s 'the Lick she exchanged her tomahawk for 
a: wounds, and would be gone for hours. But | goods, with one of the French traders who 
ved in 


hoping that her children would be preserv-|was sitting upon one of the large bones,* 


Ss, and ed, and that they would with her eventually cracking walnuts. The women not return- 





Parties be set at liberty, she made no attempt at es- ‘ing at night, the Indians became uneasy, and 
abit of cape, so long as she was permitted to keep |some started in search of them. Not suc- 
© pur them with her. ceeding in finding them, the savages conclu- 
awbas. Their route lay along New River and the | ded that the women were lost and had | er- 
e, and Great Kanawha. Keeping down these lished in the woods, or had been devoured by 
orthern streams, “they arrived at a little salt spring wild beasts, never suspecting their design in 
und up- on the bank of the latter river, not very far leaving the camp. This was related to Wil- 
In the from its mouth. Here the Indians camped, liam Ingles by some of the Shawanees at the 
Draper and rested two days, making salt. They treaty at Point Pleasant. 
by the then pursued their journey until they reach-| On reaching the Ohio the women pursued 
harvest ed their nation at the mouth of the Big Sci- their journey up the river, and in four or 
enn ota—the journey being performed in about a} five days arrived at a point opposite the In- 
off, the month. The day after their arrival, the|dian town Sciota. At this place they found 
hellish prisoners were subjected to the cruel cus- a cabin in which they took quarters for the 
y Bem tom of running the gauntlet; Mrs. Ingles night. In the morning when about to start 
being the only one exempted from this pun-| they discovered a horse in a cornfield ad- 
attack ishment. A few days elapsed, and the pris- joining the lot on which the cabin was built. 
ed, i- oners were divided among their several cap- They concluded to take this horse with them, 
vice to Be tors and claimants, and Mrs. Ingles and her and packing on him as much corn as he 
had to F children were separated, the children being could carry, they again set out on their lone- 
ut, ac- taken off toanother town, the mother remain-; some and perilous way, still keeping up the 
rtaken ing at Sciota three weeks. While here Mrs.|Ohio. This day they saw several Indians 
ttempt- : Ingles grew in favor with the Indians, by mak- hunting, but escaped their observation by 
vay, he Fe ing hunting shirts for them of checks and secreting themselves in the thick under- 
of the Fy coarse linen goods, brought thither by French | growth: Having reached Licking river, and 
growth é traders from Detroit. Whena shirt was fin- | finding it too deep to ford, they ascended it 
“If, and Fi ished, the owner would run through the for two or three days, until they came to a 
f town, holding the garment high upon a stick, ‘large drift, upon which they concluded to 
amon; proclaiming the qualities of Mrs. Ingles, and cross. In attempting to take the horse over 
— ‘ declaring her to be ‘a very fine squaw.’” (he fell in, and becoming entangled among the 
8) * 


After continuing at Sciota three weeks, a * Bones of the Mastodon, 
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titnber and nvesh hen they were ohana’ hailed by the Dutch woman from the opposite 
to leave him. Taking what corn they could side of the river, and entreated to come 
themselves conveniently carry, they moved over, the old lady promising her that she 
down the Licking on its eastern bank until | would do her no injury. But her life having 
they again reached the Ohio. In this way been twice endangered by this woman, Mrs. 
they pursued their journey, ascending one Ingles concluded it would be best, as far as 
side of every large stream, and descending possible, to keep out of harm’s way, as well 
the other, in order to keep the Ohio, which of Dutch women, as of wild beasts and sav- 
was their only guide. Sometimes in order ages; she therefore declined acceding to her 
to shorten distance, where points and ridges request, and alone, with scarcely clothing 
made into the river, and the river itself made sufficient to cover her, and almost bare-foot- 
considerable bends, they would cross these ed (through so many bushes and briers, and 
ridges, and in so doing, would have to pull over such rough and stony ground had she 
o the a by bushes, _ ae lio tens a did she a her j journey. To 

own on the opposite sides en their add to her difficulties, coming now into a 
corn gave out they would subsist on nuts, oeblies region of country, she had to contend 
grapes, &c.; and often nature had to be sus- against frost and snow. To protect herself 
tained by roots, the qualities of which were | from the weather, she would at night hunt 
unknown. ; out some hollow tree or log, and rake to- 

_Mrs. Ingles’ companion at length became | gether a quantity of leaves, and putting them 
ee ing perryarte and et at- | : “we oe a crawl in and make her 
tempts to kill her; and being much larger |bed for the night. Thus for five days, alone, 
and stronger than Mrs. Ingles, many plans through frost and snow, over rocks and cliffs, 
were resorted to and every means used by | wading creeks and branches, exposed to per- 
her to conciliate the old wretch. ils on all hands, this woman, nothing daunt- 
dest chet 40 cr 0 ter oct ynie |and herbusna, On the, Sh: dey he ee 
where they were first captured, the old Dutch to a small field of corn, but discerning no 
woman made a second attempt to kill Mrs. | house, she halloed to attract, if possible, the 
Ingles, and would have effected her purpose | | attention of any who might be within hear- 
had she not broken loose from her, and taken ing. She was heard, and one of the men 
to flight. This occurred late in the evening, | | residing there (the father of the family) was 
and Mrs. Ingles concealed herself under the at first ‘alarmed, but upon listening more at- 
oe bank of = “ae ved | tentively, he remarked to his sons, ‘‘ that is 
she crawled out, and in her rambles discov-|the voice of Mary Ingles.’ This man had 
ered a small canoe on the bank of the river.| been a neighbour to Mrs. Ingles at the time 
a sie the a eS which the — | ae 2a captured, and had settled upon New 

ad used on their way home some months River during the summer. is name was 
previous, and was now filled with mud and Adam Harmon. He and his sons catching 
leaves. There was neither pole nor paddle up their guns, hastened in the direction 
to be had, but a slab, spintered from a tree whence the sound came, and found Mrs. In- 
blown down near by, was found. With this the | gles worn out and exhausted by fatigue and 
boat was cleansed, and the solitary woman, | starvation, her legs and feet swollen and 
inexperienced in tee e-agy 49 ae bleeding, and seemingly more dead than 
canoe, pushed off, paddled up, and then alive. “She was taken by these kind friends 
crossed the river toa place upon which some to their cabin and provided for. Har- 
hunters had squatted the spring preceding. ‘mon knowing that in her case evil would re- 
Here Mrs. Ingles found a hut and some signs | sult from indulgence, permitted Mrs. Ingles 
of a crop, w hich had been destroyed by buf-. to eat but little at atime. By changing cher 
falo and see animals. The next morning diet, — food i = =— frequent- 
she breakfasted upon one or two turnips | Jy, and bathing her feet and legs, they re- 
which had escaped the notice of the buffalo. stored her sufficiently to enable her in two 
When about to start, she was espied and | days to proceed on her way. Horses were 
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provided by Harmon, and he accompanied!she was enabled to endure trials and suffer- 
her up New River to Dunkird’s bottom ings, and pass through difficulties and perils 
which was the nearest fort, and where many | such as the women of the present day know 
of the settlers had collected. nothing of. From the time of her being 
The night Mrs. Ingles arrived at the fort’ captured, she had been absent nearly five 
her husband and her brother, John Draper,| months, and during that time had travelled 
camped seven miles off, on their return from | from seven to nite hundred miles; mostly 
a fruitless journey, the purpose of which was | on foot, and was forty-two days and a half in 
to induce the Cherokees to treat with the’ returning home. 
Shawanees (these tribes being at that time | William Ingles finally settled on New River, 
friendly towards each other, ) in behalf of at the place known now as English’s Ferry ; 
Mrs. Draper, and Mrs. Ingles and her chil-|and died there, 1782, aged 53 years. Mrs. 
dren. Ingles survived her husband 33 years, and 
When Mrs. Ingles met with Harmon, she |died, 1815, aged 78 or 84 years. 
told him of having left the old Dutch woman; Respecting the children of Mrs. Ingles, 
behind, and tried to persuade him to go in|the younger died shortly after being separa- 
search of her, which he refused to do on ac-|ted from its mother. The elder, Thomas, 
count of her treatment towards Mrs. Ingles. | lived with the Indians thirteen years. Once, 
When, however, she reached the fort she through a man named Thomas Baker, who 
prevailed upon some of the men to go in | had been a prisoner among the Indians, Mr. 
search of her; who found the old woman, Ingles purchased his son, paying $150 for 
some twenty miles from the fort, riding him. Baker expecting the boy would try toes- 
cross-wise upon a horse, she having on a) Cape from him, kept him confined until he had 
pair of leather small-clothes, and the horse |left the Indian settlements some fifty miles 
being provided with a bell tied to his neck,|in his rear: he then gave him greater liber- 
and guided by a bridle made of the bark of | ties, but at night made the little fellow sleep 
the leather-wood tree. The horse and the/in his arms. The boy, however, was too 
small-clothes had been found by the old wo- |much of an Indian for Baker, and when the 
man soon after she lost sight of Mrs. Ingles, at latter waked up the next morning, the boy 
a settlement made by some hunters, who had| was gone. Baker returned in search of him, 
left it for the purpose of hunting; so it is| but did not succeed im finding him, he being 
presumed, as the old woman says she found} concealed by the squaws im one of the In- 
there a kettle full of venison and bear’s|dian villages. Mr. Ingles and Baker went 
meat, upon which she feasted. The bell was|in search of the boy after this, but arriving 
taken from the first horse, which they found | at Pittsburg, which they took in their route, 
on their route, when that poor creature be-| they found the Indians at war with the whites, 
came entangled in the drift, and was left to|and driving all the frontier settlers before 
shift for himself. How the horse came to|them, and had to give over their pursuit. 
have on a bell, when he was taken by them, | When the war was over, they started a third 
they knew not. But so it was, the old lady/|time, and having reached the Indian town 
took a fancy to the bell, stripped it from the ‘Sciota, learned that Thomas had gone with 
horse, and brought it with her through all| his Indian father on a trading expedition to 
her perils and distresses. Amusing and lu-| Detroit. They remained thirteen days in 
dicrous must it have been, to see this old|the town awaiting their return. On learn- 
woman come into the fort straddled upon a|ing who Mr. Ingles was, the boy at’once be- 
stolen horse, (stolen however from Indians.)| came attached to him and consented to re- 
having a bell about his neck giving notice of|turn with him home. After paying a sec- 
their approach, and she dressed in men’s|ond time about $150 for his son, they started 
small-clothes. home, the boy showing no disposition to leave 
Prudence, sagacity, firmness and decision|them. In due time they arrived at Mrs. In- 
were requisite to undertake and effect what} gles’ house, and the heart of Mrs. Ingles 
Mrs. Ingles accomplished. These traits she} was made glad with the sight of her son, 
possessed in an eminent degree, and by these} who had been as dead to her for thirteen 
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years. Thomas Ingles could not at this time 
speak a word of English, and in all respects, 
except birth and color, was a perfect Indian. 
With difficulty he was prevailed upon to re- 
main among a people, whose manners and 
customs were so entirely different from his 
own ; and frequently he would leave his fa- 
ther’s, being absent for days, no one knew 
where. With much pains-taking, he was 
taught the English language, but always 
spoke it with a foreign accent. He wassent 





to Albemarle county to school, where he re- | 
mained three years under the instruction of | 
Dr. Walker. After leaving school Thomas | 
Ingles engaged in the campaign against the | 
Indians, under General Charles Lewis. He 
was in Colonel William Christian’s detach- 
ment, which was in the rear of the main 
army and did not reach Point Pleasant until 
that battle had been fought. Thomas In- 
gles was one of a company of troop station- 
ed at the Point the winter following. In the 
spring he returned home, married a Miss 
Grills, and settled in Burke’s Garden, Taze- 
well county. In April, 1782, a party of In- 
dians found their way into Burke’s Garden, 
and burnt the house, and took Mrs. Ingles 
and three of her children prisoners. Thom- 
as Ingles was away from home at the time, 
but returning soon after, proceeded +o a set- 
tlement near by and raised a company and 
pursued the Indians. On the seventh day, 
the spies who were ahead discovered the In- 
dians in camp. It was determined to lay by 
and bring on the attack by daylight the next 
morning. A Captain Maxwell, who had the 
command, was with half of the men to get 
on the other side of the camp and bring on 
the attack. Unfortunately Maxwell got off 
from the camp, and it being a dark night 
could not find his way back. In the mean- 
while, day dawning, the Indians began to 
stir about and soon discovered the Ingles 
party. They immediately took the alarm 
and began tomahawking the prisoners. The 
whites rushed upon the savages, overcame 
them, and put them to flight. In their flight 
they came upon Maxwell’s party, now nearly 
half a mile off, and Maxwell having ona 
white hunting shirt, was singled by one of 
the Indians and shot. From this Captain 
Maxwell, Max’s Gap in Tazewell county 


the place. If any of the Indians were killed 
in the strife, it was not ascertained; they 
escaped with most of their arms. Some of 
the prisoners escaped unhurt. Mrs. Ingles 
and two of her children were tomahawked 
very badly; the two children died; Mrs. 
Ingles recovered after having thirteen pieces 
of the skull extracted. 

Thomas Ingles never entirely shook off 
some of the habits he had contracted in early 
life, and having a roving disposition, moved 
from one place to another, and finally set- 
tled near Natchez in Mississippi, after which 
but little was known of him by his relatives 
in Virginia. 





MAMMON., 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


Aye! make way for the glorious god, 

Who comes with the rush of Fate, 

Bend the neck to his conquering rod, 

And cringe to his pomp of state ; 

On a kingly car, he sits enthroned, 

A victor of charmed appeals, 

With a voice whose whisper is thunder-toned, 
And the world at his chariot-wheels. 


Stand back! or the mighty train will ride 
Over thy lifeless heart ; 

How durst thou gaze on its glittering pride, 
Nor play the courtier’s part ; 

Ha! who saith, ’tis a slavish crowd ; 

Foo]! thou art stricken blind, 

What if the clank of the chain be loud? 
Tis of gold, gold, thrice refined. 


Look not to the Heaven that smiles above, 

Look not to the beautiful earth, 

Stifle worship, and murder love, 

For what is the madness worth;— 

But worship is faith. the Angel’s wealth, 

And love’s is a bliss untold— 

Pshaw! honor them both, if you choose, by stealth, 
But shout for the god of gold. 


Not yet! not yet! for mark you, friend, 
As the flashing wheels go round, 

Cries of wo, with the tumult blend 

Of a triumph less profound ; 

Victims writhe on the chariot’s track, 

Red is the course it rolls, 

And the God you worship, looks not back, 
On the, mangled human souls. 


The widow’s groans, and the orphan’s tears, 
The curse of imperial mind, 

Swells the chorus of darkened years, 

That demon hath left behind; 





takes its name, he having been killed near| 


From the dust his pampered steeds inhale, 
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From the blackened and blasted sod, 
The cry of blood, like a phantom’s wail, 
Mounts to the courts of God. 


The door will ope to that morning prayer, 

And vengeance arise in might, 

And swear by the Lord, who reigneth there, 

To give to the Nations right— 

And his glance will burn through the fiery skies, 
And the god of this world sink down, 

With the glare of hell in his lustful eyes, 

And the rust on his waning crown. 


Then, Tempter! throttle the damning lie, 
Which maketh the wise to laugh, 

And tell us not, that the creed is high, 
Whosc type is—a golden calf; 

Gold! may the strength of its rule decay, 
Wither it, branch and root, 

*Tis only found in the realms of day, 

To be trodden under foot. 





The Air Dense by Day and Light by Night. 


Editor Sou. Lit. Messenger. 


Dear Sir—Although the following article cannot strictly 





be classed among literary subjects, nevertheless I hope 
that you will find a place for it in your pages as a mere 
speculation. The kernel of it has lain in my note-book 
for many years. Having lately wrapped it up in a shell 
of words, I now offer it to the philosophers who readjy our 


magazine, as a nut for them to crack. ‘ 


Why does a water-mill run more easily in 
the night than in the day; and why does it 
in the same number of hours of darkness, 
grind more corn, or saw more plank, than it 
does by daylight—other things being equal ? 

Many years ago, when conversing with an 
old miller in one of the upper counties of 
Virginia, we became aware of the fact stated 
in this question. Thinking that he might be 
mistaken, (because it seemed so singular and 
unaccountable a thing,) we made inquiries 
of many owners of miils in different parts of 
the country, and found them all to agree in 
the fact stated. They varied somewhat as 
to the day and night running of mills; yet 
all agreed that the difference was very 
great. And their custom was, in a dry sea- 
son, when water was scarce and their mills 
could run only a certain number of hours, to 
wait until the night had set in; so well con- 
vinced were they that the hours of darkness 
were of more service than an equivalent time 
of daylight. 


The fact seemed so singular, that we made 


it a subject of examination and study; and 
finally arrived at what appeared to us to be 
a satisfactory solution of the difficulty. It 
is this—that the atmosphere is lighter by'night 
than by day, and that consequently the dimin- 
ished pressure upon the water allows it to rise 
higher and to run more readily. 


We had often remarked, what every one 
must have noticed, that the sound of falling 
water is more distinctly heard by night 


than by day; yet this distinctness of sound 


had been attributed by us, as it is by others, 


to the quiet of the night and the absence of 
those noises that are heard in the busy hours 


of day. Yet we had also noticed and had 
been struck with the fact that in the deep 
quiet of the country, where there was no 
noise of man or of his bustling avocations, 
and where during the sultry summer the 
stillness of midday was deeper far than that 
of midnight, even in such situations the sound 
of falling waters came more distinctly on the 
ear than it did in the hours of daylight. Let 
any one test this as we have done; let him 
select a part of the country not far from a 
waterfall and remote from all artificial noises ; 
let him listen at midday, measure the inten- 
sity of the sound, and ascertain the farthest 
limit at which it can be heard; let him also 
note the noises of birds and insects that ap- 
pear. Then, when midnight comes on, let 
him revisit the same spots where he has 
measured the intensity of the sound, and 
where he could just hear the faint murmur 
of the waters, and he will find, (other things 
being equal,) the intensity of sound increased 
in the one place, and distinctly if not loudly 
heard in the other. At the same time the 
noises of the wood will be trebled; insects 
on the wing, night birds and night prowlers, 
myriads of frogs of every size and not» will 
make the night vocal. Yet the sound of 
falling water will be heard more plainly and 
loudly than by day. 

Again, let there be a prospect of rain ; let 
the atmosphere be in that condition when 
even the least weatherwise will say, we shall 
have rain to-morrow, and the sound of fall- 
ing water will be still more distinctly heard. 
Indeed it will be proportioned in loudness, to 
the nearness of the rain’s approach, and will 





be increased by the suddenness of the change 
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from dry towards wet weather. To what 
cause shall we attribute these precisely similar 
occurrences? To whatever cause we may 
ascribe them, it is evidently the same for 
both. Again, one who has observed, will 
notice in still, quiet ponds of water, from 
which, owing to long drought, there has been 
no flow, and into which only just sufficient 
water has entered to repay the loss from 
evaporation, so that they have stood at one 
level for some length of time; one will no- 
tice, we say, that early on a summer morn- 
ing there is a wet circle around the pond, an 
inch or so higher than the water level. This 
is better seen on the surface of the rocks that 
may happen to stand upright on the margin 
of such a pond, than on the sloping banks of 
earth. Just as if this level had been higher 
during the night than during the day. And 
this must have been owing either to water 
being poured in by night, and thus raising 
the level, yet strange to say, not showing it- 
self by daylight, or to the level having risen 
because of the diminished pressure of the 
atmosphere by night. This observation must 
be made early, before the sun’s rays have 
dried the earth. We also find a sudden 
change to dampness after long drought, to 
raise the level of some springs and streams; 
indeed, the rise of certain streams and the 
breaking forth of certain springs is looked 
upon in some parts of the country as pre- 
dicting a change of weather from dry to wet ; 
and the change invariably follows. Now, 
the American Scientific Association at its 
last meeting, (1853,) in Cleveland, Ohio, 
adopted a report in which it was asserted as 
a well-known fact, that previous to a change 
of weather from dry to wet, and during the 
prevalence of dampness, the atmosphere was 
lighter than it was when dry. In that re- 
port also the facts already mentioned in ref- 
erence to springs breaking forth and streams 
rising before a rain, were referred to and 
explained as being produced by a lighter 
state of atmosphere. This paper was enti- 
tled the Rising of Springs and Waters before 
Rain ; it was read by Professor Brocklisburg. 
He instanced especially a stream in Rutland, 
Vermont, and one in Concord, Massachu- 
setts, which have been observed for twenty 
years. ‘The solution of the matter is the 
diminished atmosphere pressure which exists 





before a rain.”” The familiar example that 
smoke will not ascend before or during rain 
is known to every one, and convincingly 
proves that the air is then much lighter than 
usual. If the atmosphere be so light that 
smoke will not ascend, and that water will 
rise higher under the diminished pressure, 
we can well understand why the sound of 
falling water is heard farther before a rain. 
The air being lighter the water rises higher 
and falls farther, as well as more abundantly. 
And if this be true of the period preceding 
a fall of rain, is it not also true of the hours 
of night? There is precisely the same effect 
produced: is it not owing to the same cause ; 
and is not our opinion a correct one in attrib- 
uting the increased sound of falling water 
heard by night, or before a rain, to an in- 
creased rarity of the atmosphere existing 
during the hours of darkness, as well as ina 
time of dampness? 

Let any one consider the matter, and if 
he admits the cause and effect in the one 
case, we see not how he can avoid admitting 
them in the other. Is not our proposition a 
true one, and is not our question fairly an- 
swered when we say that the light state of 
atmosphere existing by night allows water to 
rise and flow more readily, and this enables 
a mill to grind more corn in darkness than in 
daylight. We consider the analogy striking 
between the atmosphere of night as com- 
pared with that of day, and the air of moun- 
tains and high latitudes compared with that 
of plains or of low latitudes. Take the earth 
where the days and nights are nearly equal 
in length; you find the air of day hot and 
dry ; that of night cool and damp—the chan- 
ges very great in temperature and the dew 
heavy like rain. It may be said that this 
is owing to the heat of the sun during the 
day, and its absence during the night. Then 
take any high mountain; at its base you find 
warmth and dryness; as you ascend in the 
heat of the sun at midday, you find that as 
the air become more rare you have the de- 
posite of moisture. 

Why is this? The common answer is, 
that the atmosphere being rarified by eleva- 
tion becomes cold, and therefore precipitates 
moisture. 

If it be true, then, that air becomes cool, 
and shows dampness because of its rarity, is 
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not the converse also true that air which is|three feet in perpendicular height; and if 
cool and deposits dew, is therefore rare; and its sources were higher than this, or there 
that consequently the night air, which is cool | were other levels above this one, these wa- 
and damp, is lighter than the air of day which ters would suddenly Le pressed on and pour- 
is neither cool nor damp? ‘ed down until the mighty mass would flood 
This explanation accounts for the fact, that |all below it, and carry ruin and devastation 
we fird more rain to fall by night than by|in its course. It is thus that water spouts 
day—water falling more readily from and are formed; a suddenly formed vacuum over 
through a light atmosphere. It will also!a small space of water elevates, by pressure 
serve to explain why a mill grinds better|on the surrounding waters, the fluid below 
when the air is damp or when rain is falling ; }that vacuum, until a water column is formed 
and why during such weather and also du-|connected with a cloud above, that being 
ring the night the machinery of a mill seems | borne along the surface of the sea will sink 
to move so much more easily. Certainly if whatever ship it strikes. 
our theory is correct, that the atmosphere is} Perhaps in some such manner were “ the 
then more rare, this ease of motion can be! fountains of the great deep broken up,” 
readily accounted for. when by command of the God who cre- 
It also explains what we might expect to/ated it, the obedient sea poured its mighty 
be the case, that freshets occur generally | flood of waters upon the land to desolate and 
during the time of darkness. In fact ariver|destroy. The same God who holds the winds 
may rise and a freshet result without any in the hollow of his hand could raise in one 
rain having fallen about the sources of that| mighty mass an entire ocean as easily as he 
river, or at the place where the rise of wa-|can produce a water-spout; and by the use 




















ter takes place. Thus, let a river be of or-| 
dinary fulness, and the atmosphere be dense | 
and heavy ; suddenly let a change take place 
from currents of wind or any other cause ; 
it may take place in a single night over some | 
part of the stream and surrounding country. | 
What will be the consequence? Pressure is 
diminished in one place, and is kept up on 
others; the water rises where the diminished 
pressure exists, that which is up stream is 
forced down by the pressure previously act- 
ing and still acting on it, until a sufficient 
amount is rapidly collected on the lower level 
where the rise of water is taking place to 
form a freshet. Hence we see that in pla- 
ces and in climates liable to great and sud- 
den changes of temperature, and of rarefac- 
tion of atmosphere, floods may rapidly oc- 
cur. And this is especially the case in moun- 
tainous regions, where the very elevation 
makes the changes to depend on every wind; 
and in the spring and fall when the state of 
the atmosphere is very variable. Hence too 
we see why those great and sudden rarefac- 
tions of the air which produce tornadoes and 
hurricanes also cause such great floods when 
they sweep over the course of streams and 
rivers. Suppose it possible that the air over 
one level of a river could be suddenly re- 





moved, the water would rise solidly thirty- 
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of the same means sink a single vessel, or 
drown a continent containing the entire hu- 
man race, one chosen family alone excepted. 

This fact, that the atmosphere of the night 
is lighter-than that of the day, has a bearing 
also upon another subject—that of sleep. 
“The half of our days we pass in the sha- 
dow of the earth; and the mother of death 
consumeth the third part of our lives.’ 
Eight hours in the twenty-four we pass in 
sleep, and about one-half of our time in the 
darkness of nighf. And as the day is devo- 
ted by man to active employments and hard 
labour, the nights to relaxation and repose, 
it is natural to suppose that exactly the same 
state of atmosphere would not be provided 
for these totally different conditions of sys- 
tem. One might argue @ priori that the at- 
mosphere, by which as well as in which we 
live, would present some other change than 
simply that of the absence of light to render 
it suitable for rest, and the night a proper time 
for sleep. We may be answered that man 
having laboured during the day, seeks sleep 
at night from weariness, and that it is imma- 
terial at what period he sleeps, so that he 
rests a sufficient time. Yet the fact that an- 
imals who do not labour take this time of 
darkness for repose, unless they belong to 
that class fitted by nature for night prowling ; 
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and that man beast turn night into day un- | 
less at the risk of health and life, go to prove. | 
that, apart from the darkness, there i is some- | 
thing in the air of night peculiarly fitted to in- | 
duce slumber and to make that slumber more | 
valuable than that obtained at any other time. 
Sleep is not simply rest in the horizontal po- 
sition with closed eyelids; it is a peculiar 
and necessary part of human life; it is a| 
function of the body as much so as diges-| 
tion itself; and it may be safely asserted 
that, as the state of the system in wakeful- 
ness is very different from that in sleep, there 
must be a difference in that which is the life 
of ‘both conditions; viz: the breath in our 
nostrils. We have always felt inclined to 
think that the air of night had in itself a 
something that produces a tendency to re- 
pose, as the stimulating effect of light and of 
the air of day tends to promote activity. 

Let us look at the conditions that corpel 
sleep and see whether the probabilities are 
in favor of the assertion made. The dispo- 
sition to slumber is caused by excessive cold, 
by alcohol either inhaled or drunk, by opium 
and the narcotics, by chloroform, &c., &c. 
Opium diminishes the frequency of the pulse 
and of the breathing; cold stupifies and thus 
produces similar effects; alcohol also stupi- 
fies and passes off through the lungs, while 
the vapour of eloroform fills them to the 
exclusion of air. Either therefore less air 
is breathed or something else than air is in 
the lungs in these kinds of artificial sleep. 
Again, we find that moisture promotes 
slumber ; this we see in the drowsiness pro- 
duced by rainy weather or by sea voya- 
ges; and we have already shown that the 
damp air of such weather is comparatively 
light. And to the extent of moisture in the 
atmosphere must be the separation of the 
particles of air; the watery vapour taking up 
a certain space, it will consequently result 
that in a given bulk, taken into the lungs, 
there will be really less of that stimulating 
compound of oxygen and nitrogen which we 
call air. 

As therefore in artificial sleep, there is 
either slower breathing or something else 
than air breathed, as an atmosphere made 
less dense by alcoholic or by watery vapour 
produces sleep, as moreover all the functions 





of the organs of the body are more slowly 
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or more imperfectly mentees during sleep, 
‘it would follow that the great stinalent and 
cause of life—the air—is less freely used at 
‘that time, and that this air filled as it is with 
moisture, is then more rare and consequently 
less stimulating in character. 

To this may be added by way of farther 
proof the fact, that among the substances 
used to produce that sleep in which opera- 
tions may be performed without pain, the 
most prompt and efficient of them—chloro- 
form—is that one which contains no oxygen 
whatever. The conclusion appears to us in- 
evitable, that an atmosphere which contains 
a smaller supply of oxygen than usual, wheth- 
er that diminution be caused by some va- 
pour displacing it or simply by attenuation, 
is a necessary condition to produce sleep. 
And we find this condition to exist in the air 
of night. 

An objection might be urged, that as sound 
is furthest and loudest heard in a dense me- 
dium, that therefore the distance to which 
the sound of falling water is heard by night, 
proves that the air is then more dense than 
itis by day. We do not, however, assert, 
that the sound resulting from an equal quan- 
tity of water is increased, but that the quan- 
tity itself being increased, the sound is in 
consequence louder. 

Again, we may be met with the objection, 
that in tropical regions there is a daily change 
in the barometer; the mercury falling from 
10 o’clock in the morning until 4 in the af- 
ternoon, and then rising until 10 at night, 
when it begins to descend, reaching its low- 
est point at 4 in the morning, and then again 
rising until 10 A. M. These changes are 
perfectly regular under the equator, and 
show the time of day as well as a time- 
piece. As the barometer is said to show 
the weight of the atmosphere, this would ap- 
pear to conflict with our theory. Yet these 
changes are now proved, by the most careful 
observations, to be caused by regular, stated 
variations in temperature, corresponding ex- 
actly with the rise and fall of the mercury in 
the barometrical tube. In this respect and 
under these circumstances therefore the ba- 
rometer does not measure the weight, but 
the heat of the atmosphere. We do not 
think that conclusions can be drawn from the 
use of the barometer adverse to our theory, 
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nor do we consider it a just n measurer of the ithe air moves more seodily than the water, if 
density or rarity of the air. For we are such |by an immense air-wave that passes over us 
meteorological heretics as to doubt whether the | by day, tous invisible; and by its passing 
barometer deserves its name of being a measu-| presence, as well as by the direct rays of 
rer of the weight of the atmosphere at all ; | heat and light, dissipates the damps of night, 
and further than this, we doubt whether any | ‘renders more dense the atmosphere of day, 
instrument can be invented that will ascer-/and by this very density produces and re- 
tain the weight of a column of air extending| tains warmth. We can well imagine that 
from the surface of the earth to the farthest | when the moon raises the waters and the 
limit to which the atmosphere ascends. If) tide-wave passes along the surface, the wave 
that column could be kept within a tube as| of water below is compressed and acted upon 
the column of mercury is kept, it could also | exactly in accordance with the height and 
be weighed; as it is, there are so many in-|duration of that tide-wave. We can well 
terfering causes, temperature, gravity, mois- | believe that the lower strata of water are 
ture, the fluent state and the varying cur- | rendered more dense, as a general rule, by 
rents of the air, some pouring directly up;such pressure. Yet we do not suppose that 
under the heat of the sun and changing with | the direct influence of this tide is felt at very 
every wind that blows, that it is impossible great depths; no shock is perceived; and 
either to have or to weigh accurately a col-| the wiseacres below the waters know noth- 
umn of air. And one sufficient proof of | ing of what passes above; and it would be 
this impossibil'ty exists in the fact, that no impossible to convince them that such things 
two observers agree as to what is the height|as ebb and flow, high and neat tides have 
of the atmosphere ; if its exact weight was|any existence. Only those who live on the 
known, its exact height could be calculated ;| shore above the surface see, and therefore 
yet while some make it to be forty-five or know that such things do exist. We are to 
fifty miles in extent, others give ita still|these great air-tides in a similar position ; 
greater height; and it has been ascertained | they pass above us, beyond our ken, and even 
that meteors burn and explode, (which can-|if we stood above the limits of the atmos- 
not take place without the pressure of air ,) | phere, we could not see the air-waves pass- 
at the distance of one hundred miles fromthe|ing below and about us. We have stated 
earth’s surface. Yet this is farther than the | that as a general rule, this compression takes 
highest limit calculated in accordance with | place, ond we spoke advisedly; for it has 
any barometrical observation. Our opinion} been ascertained, in making the recent coast 
is that the mercury in the barometer rather|survey, that water drawn for a great depth 
measures the elasticity of that stratum of|under the Gulf Stream, was bulk for bulk 
air with which it is in contact, than the ac-| lighter than that on the surface.* It is nat- 
tual weight of the whole column above it.| ural to suppose that the heaviest will sink to 
And, as under similar circumstances of heat, | the bottom, and not be overlaid and pressed 
moisture and latitude, this elasticity must be|on by any lighter than itself. Yet here we 
the same on the same levels, the difference | find it, and account for it by recollecting the 
in this respect between the base and the top|rapid motion of the currents of the ocean. 
of a mountain may be used to show the hei urrence may and does without 
of that mountain. This elasticity is certainly | doubt often take place in the atmosphere ; 
impaired by moisture and by rarefaction. the air being more movable and more readily 

The cause of the difference in density be-| acted on than the water. Thus it is possi- 
tween the air of day and that of night, we) ‘ble to have a light stratum of air overlayed 
believe to be this. The influence a the se- | by a denser one, perhaps separated by amass 
cret attraction acts upon the great ocean of| of clouds. If time is allowed and no inter- 
air that rolls unconfined by any shore around| , Shai atinieiatet: enh tide te bles, Welds ol tie 
and over the earth, causing air-tides as the} Fancy in 1849. We extract it from Ligtell’s Living Age, 
moon upon the waters produces ocean- | No. 425, page 49. “ He found water at a great depth, 
, | which when brought up, relieved of all pressure, and 
tides. We hold that as the sun pares along | equalized to the surface temperature, proved to be lighter 
he is followed, or rather accompanied, (for 

















than the water on the surface.” 
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fering winds prevail, this state of things will 
settle itself, and the heaviest strata be found 
at the bottom. Now in either case the col- 
umn of water or of air would have a certain 
weight ; yet we do not think that this weight 
could be ascertained by the pressure exerted 
at its base on the mercury of a barometer, 
whilst the middle and upper parts of the col- 
umns were moving and being moved in every 
direction. 

This wave of air circling our globe, as the 
tide passes over the ocean, may also act as 
the clouds do in serving as so many mirrors 
to reflect and return the rays of heat. This 
is not impossible, for we know that light is 
thus reflected from strata of air, and that in 
this manner only can the mirage be ex- 
plained. 

We believe then that the sun in his course 
round the earth, carries with him a tide of 
air, the motion of which is not directly felt 
on the surface of the earth. We believe 
that the pressure of this wave acts in pro- 
portion to its height and the duration of its 
passage upon the whole mass of air below, 
rendering it denser and warmer in conse- 
quence of that denseness, (apart from its 
direct rays of heat. ) That the chief power | 


of this wave is felt in that sultry period of | winter. 





by day; hence more rain falls during the 
darkness than in the light; hence we con- 
clude that because of this attenuation of the 
atmosphere, the night air is less stimulating 
to the lungs and affords a better means of 
producing sleep, and hence, also, we believe 
that a mill will run better by night than by 
day, because then the air being lighter makes 
less pressure upon the water that furnishes 
motive power. We have not mentioned the 
influence that the moon might have in the 
formation of this air-wave; we doubt not 
that it acts here, as the sun acts, in raising 
higher the tides. Nor have we alluded to 
the motion of the earth on its axis as a cause 
of rendering more dense the atmosphere 
about the equator. As the solid earth is an 
oblate sphere with its greater diameter 
through its equator, so we believe that the 
ocean of air which surrounds it isa still more 
oblate sphere, with its great diameter in the 
same line. In other words that the air is 
higher over the equator than any where else, 
and that this is partly owing to the revolution 
of the earth on its axis. This fact we may 
make use of at another time. 

We may farther consider this subject in 
its bearing on the causes of summer and 
For, if our theory be correct, that 
‘the air of night is rarer than that of day ; and 


That the breezes of, if, as is asouredly the case, there be a direct 





the day when we say truly that there is not | 

a breath of air stirring. 

the morning and evening, especially i in hot connexion between the thinness of the at- 
climates, where we believe this air tide to. “mosphere and its coldness, we assert that 
be deeper and more powerful, are the influ- the period of the year marked by long nights 
ences felt by the approach or departure of and short days will be necessarily the cold- 
this wave; an influence producing currents | est part of the year. And as in winter we 
and counter-currents in every direction, mod- have this brief day, and this long night di- 
ified by all kinds of circumstances, yet all|rectly in proportion to the coldness of the 
owing to the increasing attraction of the ri-; weather, we are of opinion that the relation 
sing “and diminished power of the setting between them has the character of cause 
sun. That at midday the sun being almost ‘and effect. We would again institute a com- 
vertical, we have nocurrents orwinds, scarce-| parison, and point out the striking analogy 
ly even up-currents of heated air, and con- that exists between the atmosphere of high 
sequently it is close, warm and sultry. That mountains or high latitudes, (polar regions 
when the period of day has gone, and dark-/| for instance,) and that of the season of win- 
ness approaches, the air-wave has passed ter. The attenuated air of the mountain top 
over and ceased to compress the atmosphere produces a perpetual winter, even under the 
below ; the very elasticity of the air causes direct rays of a tropical sun; and in the ab- 
expansion, renders it lighter and allows a'sence of these direct rays, we have winter 
deposite of that moisture taken up by the in the season of long nights upon the plains 
warmer air of day, and held in solution by |and valleys of temperate regions. We think 
its denser character. Hence streams rise that proof can be offered to show that the 
and springs run more readily by night than cause of both is the same 


; and that rarity 
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of atmosphere is as much an accompaniment 
and cause of the perpetual cold of mountain 
heights, as it is of the season of snow and 
ice, of rain and hail, of lengthened nights 
and shortened days, which we call winter. 
Continual light would be perpetual summer, 
and constant darkness would be everlasting 


winter. The terms are convertible. This, 
however, we propose to consider fully at 
some future time. 

Our theory is perhaps erroneous; if so 
let its error be proved. We have honestly 
offered it, as in no other manner can we ac- 
count for the phenomena it professes to ex- 
plain. We have attacked time-honored opin- 
ions and perhaps shocked some prejudices. 
We care for neither. Truth will not suffer 
by being attacked; and error should at all 
times, in every place, and by every body, 
be assailed. Of the correctness of the fact 


age of the English castle, render it, inde- 
pendent of local history, the most charac- 
teristic object in the landscape. What the 
basilica is in Italy, the ramparts of Vauban 
in France, and the pyramid in Egypt, is the 
eastle in England—an architectural type and 
illustration of the primitive national life. 
Warwick castle is the place to hear Shaks- 
pere’s historical plays read by a fine elocu- 
tionist. Every allusion they contain finds a 
response in the scene. We feel there the 
old inspiration of chivalric days; Percy, 
Mortimer, Talbot, and Blount, become actu- 
alized in a spot so adapted to give scope to 
ambition, ferocity, and magnanimous valor ; 
the use, abuse, origin, transition, mainten- 
ance, and bequest of power, are not only 
written in the annals, but inscribed on each 
mossy stone of the hoary pile; and re-ap- 
pear, blended with the artifices and expres- 


which our question contains, we have no sion of human nature, in her ever-identical 


doubt : if our explanation be wrong, let some 


instincts, as depicted by the great poet who 


one better qualified produce one more satis-| translated the chronicles of his native land 


factory. 
public the question we have asked ourselves, 


We end as we began, and ask the|into vital dramas. 


We might infer his Eng- 
lish origin by the term ‘ cloud-capt’’”’ ap- 


Why does a mill run better by night than by | plied to towers, for it if a phenomenon al- 


day? 
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most peculiar to this climate; and as the cu- 
pola of St. Peter’s gains new relief to the 
eye from the stainless azure against which it 
is so frequently seen, the less graceful but 
more warlike forms that rear themselves so 


The proverb which declares an English-| proudly under Britain’s lowering sky, bor- 
man’s home to be his castle, gains at War-|row a more imposing grandeur from the de- 


wick an impressive significance. 
that conducts us from the lodge to the court 


is excavated from a solid rock, and canopied 


The road|tached masses of vapor that seem to cling 


around their dizzy summits. 
Within the castle, amid so many sugges- 


’ 


with verdure; while the towering line of|tive relics and memorable effigies, although 
fortified wall, roof, and bulwark, convey at| curiosity, at the time, is largely gratified, up- 
once a sense of the impregnable, the com-|on few salient points of the whole array, 


plete, and the time-hallowed. 
the absent portcullis and overgrown moat 


It needs not| does fancy linger in the retrospect; to me 


.|these were the chamber-furniture of Queen 


nor the arch which now takes the place of| Anne, which, with her portrait by Sir God- 
the drawbridge, to indicate a haunt of power|frey Kneller, over the mantlepiece, gives a 


capable of the most prolonged defiance 


.|singular unity of impression; the bust of 


Cesar’s tower, alone, which dates from the! Edward, the Black Prince, Elizabeth’s dag- 


Roman conquest, in its irregular outline and| ger, and the mask of Cromwell. 


The do- 


venerable strength, fills the imagination, like|mestic appliances of the sovereign whose 


an invulnerable beacon on the shores of ei 


-{memory Marlborough and Addison linked 


der time, casting its huge shadow on the| with victory and verse, revived an epoch so 
bright, green turf, as when it fell on the grim | diverse from that which lowered in the rugged 
old earls or knightly barons eight hundred|and stern features of the dead Oliver, and 


years ago. 
and lofty trees, and highly-cultivated vicin 


The massive stonework, aged|was typified in the princely warrior of a 





-|knightly age, and the handsome weapon of 
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the virgin queen, that each of these symbol- 
ic trophies recurred as talismans, evoking 
whole reigns from the buried past. Van- 
dyke, Rubens, and other masters speak from 
the old walls in the precision of linear ex- 
pression, or mellow richness of hue; and, at 
every step, we are tempted to linger and 
peruse the features of those who have suf- 
fered and triumphed in a manner that has 
made their names and fortunes household 
words in two hemispheres. What a story is 
associated with the earl of Strafford; what a 
web of intrigue, extending over the world, 
with the astute, glowing, dignified, prayerful 
face of Ignatius Loyola; what pitiful inter- 
est environs the fair countenance of Charles 
I.’s queen; and how familiar appears Hol- 
bein’s Henry VIII., the origin of his count- 
less portraits. But earls and kings do not so 
harmoniously embody the ideal of history as 
the landscape, as fresh, though less wooded 
to-day, as when “the blue-eyed minstrel” 
strayed amid its oaks and elms. It was du- 
ring a walk through the castle grounds, that 
the poetry of the scene came home to my 
heart. Weary with historical details, and 
warlike legends, it was refreshing to tread 
the elastic and twinkling grass, and see the 
old branches of noble trees wave in the gus- 
ty breeze. The symmetrical pines cast broad 
shadows; the few brown leaves that yet 


clung to the leafless oaks, were detached by |. 


the wind; birds were chirping; a banner 
fluttered from the tower; far away spread 
the clustered roofs of Warwick, and over 
them rose the old church pinnacles: looking 
upon these objects, as I[ strolled in the mea- 
dow, through which winds the Avon, two 
beautiful swans floated gracefully down the 
stream; and then I felt myself ina haunt of 
Shakspere. The castle, the town, the river, 
the queenly birds, each tree and grass-blade 
were rife with his gracious memory; and 
the murmyrs of his harp seemed to vibrate 
in the wind, fragmentary snatches of histo- 
toric and natural description. I looked at 
the old gray towers, and— 


“ Saw voung Henry with his beaver on, 
His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly armed, 
Rise from the ground like feathered Mercury.” 


I gazed at the sky, as the vapory rack con- 
solidated in shifting and grotesque forms, 
and thought— 





“ Sometimes we see a cloud that’s dragonish, 

A towered citadel, a pendent rock, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory.” 
I paused beneath “the shade of melancholy 
boughs” and looked on the rough trunks for 
the name of Rosalind, and down the vistas, 
for Jacques prone on the sward in reverie; 
and, with the legendary structure just visi- 
ble through a leafy screen, asked myself is 
not— 


“this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ?” 


A venerable keeper passed, and reminded 
me of good old Adam, and the “constant 
service of the antique world,’ and a tanned 
loon, in a field, munching a turnip, had a 
Touchstone air. The famous vase named 
from this its grand depository, and the view 
from the highest tower, were also rife with 
interest. After winding through narrow 
passages, lofty saloons, and over oak floors 
all mellowed and worn by time, after tracing 
the antique carving round an enormous fire- 
place, that had consumed yule logs by thou- 
sands, gazed on ancient armor, reverend por- 
traits, and, every now and then, through the 
vast window, upon the picturesque landscape, 
it was startling to my American sense of 
change, to see the gloves, hats, and over- 
coats, of the present occupants of Warwick 
castle, lying on the hall-table. So complete- 
ly had the manners and habiliments of a dis- 
tant age occupied the mind, that this indica- 
tion of hereditary proprietorship, of the ab- 
solute relation of living men to the old earls, 
came upon the senses as a miracle. To one 
who has lived in a country where it is rare 
to tind the second generation beneath the 
same roof-tree, or to recognise a landmark 
after the lapse of twenty years, a land where 
change is the universal law, and vicissitude 
of fortune, locality and employment almost 
the prevalent order of life, there is a positive 
sublimity in the spectacle of a home nine 
hundred years old; and I did not wonder at 
the spell of conservatism in a nation, where 
the family can gather at Christmas, in halls 
alive with traditions of ancestral barons, 
knights, and princes, sheltered from the win- 
ter air by tapestry woven, centuries ago, in- 
to the pictured exploits of warlike progeni- 
tors, and kneel to pray in a chapel, before 
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whose altar have bowed a line of kindred|We tread the sagging floor, we gaze round 
extending from the origin of the kingdom to | the low-roofed and diminutive chamber, we 
the present hour. To complete the expres- | vainly seek an unappropriated inch on wall 
sive alternation of relics, in the lodge was a |and ceiling to inscribe our name, we seat our- 
spider-legged table, at which Friar Tuck |ccives in the arm-chair, let the garrulous old 
might have quaffed ale, and in the dining-| woman chatter away unheeded, and, all the 
room, an elaborately-carved buffet, that had) ‘time, there isa strife between the senses and 
graced the World’s Fair. ithe mind, from the eagerness of the latter 
ito realize the identity of the scene with 
|Shakspere’s nativity. But this troubled mood 
\changes to one of happy conviction, as we 
At Stratford-on Avon, however, we are| become familiar with the town itself and ad- 
too much absorbed in the childhood, youth, |jacent country. It is easy to associate a 
and last days of Skakspere the man, to re- | poet with nature, and very near seems he 
flect long upon his age. It is the hazel eyes, Ww ho first drew breath in yonder lowly domi- 
the bald and lofty heed, the auburn beard, | ‘cil, when streams. woods, insect, sky, and 
the human figure that once moved through | man himself, are beheld where he first knew 
these streets, which haunt our faney there ;|/them. I could easily imagine here the zest 
it is the stripling given ‘‘to poetry and act-| with which, glad to escape the more exciting 
ing,’ the glowing youth wooing, not a girl, | lessons of London life, he wrote :— 
but a woman parallel with his own thorough 
manliness, and therefore his senior, and ‘‘in 
the lusty stealth of nature’ takiag the fair 
Anne Hathaway for his bride ; it is the spi- 
rited youth relishing a midnight shot in the 
forest, and lampooning a complacent old 
squire—the rich autocrat of the neighbor-| A¢ every step, his familiar phrase illustra- 
hood—whom he was too independent to ‘ted the scene. When we sat down to lunch 
toady, and yet not able wholly to defy; itis) a¢ «The Red Horse,” what bette 
the romantic moonlight stroller, upon whose 
fine sense not an odor, hue, or tone, was 
lost—unconsciously garnering up, in this 
humble village, the material elements of po- 
etic creations destined “for all time ;’’ and 
finally, it is the crowned minstrel, bis eter-| I looked out of the window, and there 
nal triumph achieved, his glorious legacy to| stood a venerable figure bent over his stick, 
mankind enrolled, returning hither, in the} his loose woollen hose betraying ‘the lean 
prime of life and fame, to celebrate his|and slippered pantaloon;” there were no 
daughter’s nuptials, make his will, write his less than two infants « puling in their nurses’ 
epitaph, dwell a while in grateful and meek/arms;’’ an urchin, playing ball, exhibited 
content, with kindred and neighbors, amid | ‘the shining morning face’’ of the school- 
his sweet native landscape, and then lay his| boy ; a blacksmith and currier were greedily 
body under the altar where in life he pray-|swallowing news which a farmer ostenta- 
ed ;—thenceforth to become a shrine of hu-/|tiously broached ; they were the ‘* mechanic 
manity, to which his spirit, diffusive as the|slaves with greasy aprons” of the play; 
winds of heaven, and yet concentrated as) ‘under the window, stood an old toper, who 
the heart’s blood, shall draw the votive steps | methought sat for this picture: ‘“ There is a 
of reverent and loving generations for ever!| fellow somewhat near the door, for o’ my 
Of all the claims upon faith to which the! conscience twenty dog-days now reign in ’s 
modern traveller is liable, one of the most) nose; all that stand about him are under the 
difficult not to admit, but to realize, is that/line;’’ a strutting groom was one of those 
advanced by the sign projecting from the) ‘inventoried by the same hand, as “ highly 
little cottage in Henley street, at Stratford. fed and lowly taught ;” a plethoric dame was 


“ Often to our comfort, shall we find 

The sharded beetle in a safer bold 

Than is the full-winged eagle. O this life 
Is nobler than attending for a check, 
Prouder than rustling in unpaid-for silk.” 





r greeting 
could be imagined than— 


“ May good digestion wait on appetite, 
And heulth on both!” 
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arranging her newly-purchased stores in a 
cart, with the very expression of an “ un- 
lettered, small-knowing soul ;” a bluff coun- 
try-gentleman reined up his tall horse, as if 
to exhibit to the group his “ fair, round belly, 
with good capon lined ;’ a lady’s chariot 
outshone the whole array, and a carrier’s 
wagon was an instant nucleus for gossips. 
It was essentially such a “ walking shadow”’ 
of life as used to greet the eyes of the young 
poet. Indeed, I recognized, in an hour’s 
walk about Stratford, a vast number of old 
acquaintances, especially Dogberry, Shal- 
low, Snug, Bottom, and Launce’s dog. But 
the most genial traces of his muse are dis- 
coverable in natural objects. From Strat- 
ford to Shotely, his wife’s maiden home, and 
thence to Charlecote, the seat of the deer- 
loving justice, how many silent testimonies 
to the graphic pencil of the dramatic artist, 
strike the thoughtful eye! 

The evidence of universal sympathy, so 
apparent in the pilgrimage of multitudes to 
a common shrine, attested the truth he so 
emphatically announced, that ‘ one touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin;’’ his 
own marvellous destiny makes us feel that 
“there’s a divinity that shapes our ends ;” 
the headstones in the churchyard announce 
that ‘undiscovered country from whose 
bourne no traveller returns ;’’ and thus each 
object and idea which the place suggested, 
whether by a detail of nature or a general 
truth, found its most apt expression in one 
of his memorable phrases. 

The shrewd eye and obsequious bearing 
of an innkeeper made us exclaim, ‘*‘ How 
like a fawning publican he looks ;” a discus- 
sion growing out of Queen Elizabeth’s por- 
traits, and the tales of her frailty, induced 
the charitable second thought to utter itself 
in his considerate line, ‘‘ The greatest scan- 
dal waits on greatest state ;’’ the compla- 
cent air of sanctity in a young and spruce 
vicar we met, suggested one of that class 
who believe there shall be “no more cakes 
and ale’’ because they are virtuous; and, 


hastening at sunset along the road to War- 
wick, we could say— 


“The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day, 
Now spurs the lated traveller apace 
To gain the timely inn.” 


Here, I thought, when love “lent a pre- 





cious seeing to the eye,” Shakspere beheld 
the landscape now present to my vision; 
speeding with full heart to his tryst at eve, 
‘‘the sweet odor of the new mown hay” 
breathed its fragrance around him; “ violets 
dim” met his downward glance ; ‘“ the poor 
beetle that we tread upon,”’ crossed his path; 
the willow that ‘‘shows its hoar leaves in 
the glassy stream” became a pensive image 
in his memory; “the barky fingers of the 
elm’”’ touched his flushed brow; the umbra- 
geous fence that skirted his way, years after, 
led him to write, “Such a divinity doth 
hedge a king;’’. he saw the cheerful rustic 
coming home from toil, and knew, when in 
the great world, how blest it is ‘to range 
with humble livers in content ;” the decrepit 
villager that hobbled by, taught him that 
‘Care keeps his watch in every man’s eye;” 
the echo of the funeral bell impressed upon 
his thoughts that ‘“‘ we can not hold mortali- 
ty’s strong hand;’’ and though convivially 
inclined when “ fancy free,”’ he left the ale- 
house early where there was ‘like to be a 
great presence of worthies,’”’ breaking away 
from the bore ‘full of wise saws and mod- 
ern instances ;”’ and, as these casual experi- 
ences took their place in the background of 
the temple of his mind, he thus inwardly 
ejaculated :— 


“QO, that I thought it could be in a woman 

To feed for aye her lamp and flames of love; 
To keep her constancy in plight and youth, 
Outliving beauty’s outward, with a mind 

That doth renew swifter than blood decays! 
Or, that persuasion could but thus convince me, 
That my integrity and truth to you 

Might be affronted with the watch and weight 
Of such a winnowed purity in love ; 

How were I then uplifted !” 


He heard, as he walked, the “ brook make 
music with the enamelled stones,’’ and saw 
the river ‘giving a gentle kiss to every 
sedge,”’ even as they do now; and, at the 
same time, speculating on his own conscious- 
ness, he thought— 


“QO, how this spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day, 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And by-and-by a cloud takes all away !” 
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MBER, ate 
See functionary, was a passport bearing the seal 
reheld THE CARDINAL'S HIGHWAY. _ |of Richelieu. 
areas, By the reduction of the great city of 
it eve, A STORY OF THE DAYS OF RICHELIEU. | the protestants the cardinal was now at the 
— cusbrin's. height of his power. erate the last 
strong hold in France of the persecuted Hu- 
& poor SWORDS AND MASKS. guenots, deserted by the English and barred 
path; The coast of Picardy from Havre to the from all succor by the immense wall thrown 
ve Somme is one unbroken line of rocks inter- | across the bay, had yielded to his arms in 
meager spersed with sand hills. Dieppe St. Valery, November of the preceding year. Mare- 
of the and Fecamp are almost the only places |schal Bassompierre had said ‘‘ we shall be 
mbra- where vessels may safely touch if the wind foolish enough to take Rochelle ;”’ by its re- 
after, blows anything like a gale. In the last men-| ‘duction the minister's power became firmly 1 
doth tioned town, towards the end of the month/ established and he was placed in a position f 
rustic of January 1629, a number of persons were to despise all the efforts of his enemies. His Mh 
en 18 assembled on the quay watching the move- great mind ruled not only France but all Eu- ; 
ae ments of a vessel which, driven about by|rope. Internal order so often destroy ed by i! 
crepit the wind, was endeavouring to enter the|the feuds of the nobles was restored, and | 
. that port. The day was dark hy gloomy ; thick’ his authority extending to the most remote i 
eye; clouds were drifting across the sky and the | provinces of the kingdom, was every w here i 
— wind blew furiously. The vessel in question | ‘respected. The signature of “ Richelieu” Ht | 
ortali- was a small corvette, and it every moment | had quickly smoothed the way for the trav- i 
vially ran the greatest danger of being dashed to’ eller from England, and he was enabled to ; 
e ale- pieces on the rocks Ghich here jut out into| continue his journey without hindrance. i} 
» be a the channel. The time was approaching He had now been in the saddle several + 
ey © when all would be decided, for borne along|hours. Passing to the left of Havre, he 
mod- like a sea-gull on the tops of the waves, the | galloped through the little village of Har- ui ' 
xperi- little barque flew towards the breakers. In|feur without drawing rein to recruit his own i} 
ind of another instant it had glided past the rocks|strength or that of his horse. Reaching Hh 
vardly and entered the harbor. The captain of this; Rouen at midnight he proceeded to the first i 
vessel, which bore upon its stern the name hotel; his horse had fallen from fatigue up- i | 
of ‘‘ The Swallow,” as his boat touched the|on entering the town. A quarter of an hour 
landing, met the governor of the port. To, elapsed before the host replied to the furious a 
the questions of the officer, he replied, ‘that | storm of knocks which the cavalier showered i 
he had touched there in order to land Mon-| upon the door. At last it was opened but i} 
i. sieur”’—pointing to another person who had 20 horses could be procured at that hour of i 


accompanied him in the boat—‘ who had the night, and it was easy to see that this ir- 
t desired to be put ashore at that place.” ritated him extremely. : 
Monsieur was a small man with piercing| Jt was ten the next morning before the 
eyes, sun-burnt and of dark hair and beard.| Englishman, venting imprecations, could set 





make He was richly dressed, though his clothes pre- Out. He had not noticed three cavaliers who 4! 

d saw sented a travel-worn appearance, and a large | had put up at the same hotel and who had i 
every sword suspended from a broad belt round his kept their eyes upon all his movements. if 
at the waist knocked against the owner’s calves at | When he was out of sight they paid their 
clous- every step he took. In reply to the demands score and followed upon the same road. 


of the same officer who had questioned the| A league beyond the small town of Eco- 
captain of the Swallow, he produced a slip|uen, while passing through a wood the cava- 
of parchment which seemed to remove all lier thought he heard the sound of horses’ a 
doubts, and then mounting a horse prepared | ‘feet upon the hard and flinty road which he a: 
for him, he set forward rapidly on the road had just passed over. He was not mistaken. 
to Paris. The paperwhich the traveller had In another moment two horsemen appeared 

shown to the governorof Fecampand which some distance in the rear, riding at full ) 
procured such prompt attention from that | speed. Upon their appearance the cavalier 
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with a movement in which there was noth- 
ing of ostentation, brought round his sword, 
that it might be convenient to his hand, and 
then without increasing his pace, calmly 
awaited their approach. The newcomers 
were gentlemen, to judge from their clothes, 
but none but robbers wore masks, and they 
were entirely disguised. His perplexity was 
soon put an end to, for spurring hard the 
pursuers, as they proved to be, quickly came 
up with him, one of them seizing his bridle 
so suddenly as to throw the horse on his 
haunches. A fiery glance flashed from the 
cavalier’s eye, and with an instinctive im- 
pu'se he drew his sword half way from the 
scabbard ; but appearing to change his mind 
he allowed it to fall back, as he said, 

‘** Messieurs, what would you have? You 
use somewhat roughly a man who has never 
done you harm.” 

«The passport from the cardinal,” replied 
the mask who held the bridle. 

‘But, gentlemen,” replied the other, ‘‘ you 
are mistaken, you take me for some one 
else.”’ 

‘Give me the paper, Monsieur,” cried the 
mask, “orI willkill you.” Before the cavalier 
cou’d answer, a voice was heard some dis- 
tanc:' in the rear shouting, ‘‘ Stop, gentlemen, 
stop, I am coming,’ accompanied by the 
sound of hoofs rapidly approaching. 

«The paper, the paper!’’ cried the mask, 
drawing his pistol, ‘‘ or thou art dead!” 

‘‘ Here, here it is,’ shouted the cavalier, 
and drawing his long sword, with a motion 
too rapid for his opponent to parry, he struck 
him upon the head. The blow was so pow- 
erful that his assailant dropping the bridle 
bent to the back of his horse. The other 
siezing his advantage put spur to his horse, 
which mad with fatigue and pain started for- 
ward like the wind. But while these rapid 
events were occurring the third cavalier had 
come up with whirlwind speed, passing thir- 
ty or forty yards in advance of the party, so 

great had been his speed. To this cavalier, 
the fugitive now found himself opposed, and 
he galloped forward pistol in hand. At that 
moment the mask who had received the cav- 
alier’s sword-stroke, drew his pistol and fired. 
The ball passed through the cloak and, pour- 
point, but without noticing it he charged 


road. When within six yards he took aim 
and fired, but the sudden rearing of his ad- 
versary’s horse caused him to fail in his aim. 
Throwing his pistol away he drew his sword 
and leaning forward, dug the spurs into his 
sides. 

But before he could cross swords, when 
within scarcely ten feet, his adversary fired 
in turn. The cavalier raised his hand to his 
breast and fell fainting from his horse. The 
other riding up, dismounted and drew from 
the breast of the dead man a paper, and af- 
ter bestowing a glance of pity upon a deep 
wound in the neck, from which the blood 
flowed profusely, mounted again and disap- 
peared with his companions on the route to 
Paris. 

At this time all France was in commo- 
tion. The Duke of Nevers shut up in Casal 
sent to demand succor of Louis XIII. It 
was rumored that the king himself would 
take the command. At court all things were 
in confusion. The partisans of Richelieu 
and those of the queen mother were contin- 
ually at strife. The minister had already 
begun his great plan of humbling the nobili- 
ty and augmenting the royal prerogative. 
Two years before Gaston D’Orleans, De Cha- 
lais and others had conspired to take the 
Cardinal’s life. Gaston was forced to marry 
a lady, selected by the Cardinal; Chalais 
was beheaded. This was only the begin- 
ning of that system which afterwards brought 
to the block the great Montmorency, Marillac 
and Cing Mars, and which ruined Orleans, 
Guise, Epernon and Bassompierre, the first 
nobles of France—Richelieu had steadfastly 
followed the plan which he had laid out, and 
noble after noble had bent to his iron will. 
The Bastille was only a more lingering death, 
and many, from their horror of perpetual im- 
prisonment, preferred the scaffold. In Paris 
there was a strong anti-cardinal party. 


The proud and fiery spirit of the young 
nobles especially, revolted at the idea of sub- 
mission to the soldier-priest, and not a few 
had heavily atoned for their spirit of inde- 
pendence. 


Thus a party of young noblemen who had 
assembled a few days after the events nar- 
rated above, at the hotel of M. de Soisscns, 





down upon the horseman who barred the 


who was at enmity with the cardinal, par- 
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took for the most part of the sentiments of 
their host. 

Some of the guests were playing both| 
with cards and dice, others looking on, and) 
others again were talking in little groups of 
six or seven. The saloon sparkled with 
lights, and the continual bursts of laughter | 
and noisy exclamations indicated that noth- 
ing had as yet occurred to disturb their gai-| 
ety. In one corner of the apartment stood | 
several young men forming a group of the| 
sort mentioned. The one who was speaking 
at the moment was a young man, not more 
than nineteen or twenty, with a gay, hand- 
some countenance. This young man was 
called the Chevalier de Beauvoir. 

‘“‘ Gentlemen,” continued he, ‘you may 
laugh, you may even doubt, if that pleases 
you, but what I say is true. He came out 
of Madame, the queen mother’s hotel. We 
saw his features as the wind raised his Span- 
ish hat, it was the cardinal! M. D’Orville 
here will tell you that this is true.’’ The 
person spoken of was a young man scarcely 
eighteen in appearance. His face as fair as 
that of a woman, bore an expression of ex- 
treme politeness almost of diffidence. To 
M. de Beauvoir’s question he replied with a 
bow. 

«Tt is true gentlemen.” 

‘“ That is singular,” said another, ‘‘ as Ma- 


dame and his eminence are said to be on bad. 


terms.” 

‘‘How is that?’ asked the Chevalier de 
Beauvoir, ‘‘I have heard that Madame was 
once his patroness.”’ 

‘That is true, but Monseigneur’s mind 
was of too grand a nature to be dictated to, 
and her highness indulges a very natural dis- 
pleasure at what she considers his ingrati- 
tude.” 

‘« After all,”’ said the young Lord of St. 
Leu, ‘‘ nobody can be conceived more fortu- 
nate than his eminence, though the greatness 
of his genius is undeniable. You remember 
poor Chalais. Who would have supposed 
that so well-organized a conspiracy was 
doomed to fail and bring destruction upon its 
authors ?”’ 

‘‘ A man of luck,”’ said de Beauvoir, ‘‘ the 
great wall thrown across the bay at Rochelle 
by Monseigneur was swept away three days 
after the surrender of the city.” 


If they could have penetrated into the fu- 
ture they would have found that this was 
only the beginning of Richelieu’s good for- 
tune. A few years later his life was saved 
solely by the indecision of the Duke of Or- 
leans when St. Ibal and Montresor, standing 
near him with their ; istols prepared, await- 
ed the signal from the duke, who was afraid 
to give it. A short time after the Count de 
Soissons, his greatest enemy, when about to 
march on Paris at the head of the ewiles, in 
attempting to raise his visor with the point 
of a pistol shot himself through the brain. 
These were by no means the only instances 
of the minister’s miraculous good fortune. 

‘ Apropos of Richelieu M. de Beauvoir,” 
said St. Leu, “they say he is excessively 
angry on account of your duel with M. Du- 
pontis, and when the cardinal is excessively 
angry it is time to be prepared.”’ 

“Tt is said he is dying,”’ returned the oth- 
er, “and I am sorry from my soul. I am 
consoled, however, in some degree, by re- 
membering that the duel was not of my 
choice.” 

“May I ask why you fought?” 

“Certainly, Monsieur, though the occa- 
sion was very trifling. I was passing through 
the rue Du Harpe with the Viscount D’Or- 
ville here, when M. Dupontis came up with 
two more gentlemen. When he came behind 
me he cried stupidly ‘ Vive le cardinal!’’ I 
turned round and seeing his eyes fixed upon 
me in a meaning manner, replied “ Vive le 
roi.’ ‘Eh bien Monsieur,” said he, “ but 
the cardinal first.’ This was said in so ar- 
rogant a tone that I replied, ‘‘ Monsieur you 
are drunk,’’ whereupon he desired me to 
draw; you comprehend gentlemen that this 
invitation was too polite for me to refuse.”’ 

‘¢ But Chevalier, that looks rather delibe- 
rate.” 

«Ah! could it have been!” 

« What.” 

‘That M. Dupontis had his orders from 
the Cardinal!” replied de Beauvoir. 

“Possibly. And this is the more cause to 
take care. Monseigneur has not the repu- 
tation of allowing his friends to go unre- 
venged.”’ 

‘Will he behead me, do you think Mon- 
sieur,”’ asked the young man naively. 

“Not as bad as that I suppose, but you 
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will wake up some fine morning and find 
yourself in the Bastille. If you are once 


sent there you will rot, and no man im the' 


kingdom but his majesty be able to liberate 
you.” 

‘* My Lord,” replied de Beauvoir, “ do you 
know you make me shudder with your rot. 
Jailors can always be bribed.” 

‘In the Bastille—I assure you I have seen 
the inside—the prisoners are only known by 
the numbers of their cells, and the turnkeys 
are forbidden to listen to them.” 

“ Well yes, Monsieur,” returned the young 


Chevalier, ‘if I am not yet arrested it is| 


quite certain that I will be. You ask me 
what I mean. The Viscount D’Orville, M. 
de Vigni, whom you see yonder and myself 
determined, for various reasons, a few days 
since, to take a journey to England. When 
we wished to embark at Dieppe, the gover- 
nor of the port very politely informed us of 
the fact that no one could pass without a 
special order from his eminence or the king. 
Tn a word, we were forced toreturm. At the 
hotel of the ‘Cheval Blanc’ Rouen, a quar- 
rel arose between myself and a gentleman 
im the service of the Cardinal—de Crillon. 

“We fought,” contmued the narrator, look- 
ing at the young Viscount, ‘‘and at the sec- 
ond pass I had the misfortune to run him 
through the body. Thus you see, gentlemen, 
I am fairly entitled to the regards of his Em- 
inence, and it is not at all improbable that 
he will soon have me lodged at his own ex- 
pense.” 

«That is not bad, and I agree with you.”’ 

« And FE!” 

“Touching unanimity!” exclaimed the 
young man, ‘‘ what is there I should not do 
rather than disappoint such friends. I feel 
quite affected!” 


CHAPTER II. 
ANTECEDENTS OF ONE OF THE MASKS, 


A few words are here necesssary to ex- 
plain who the young man was among whose 
friends there was such a ‘touching una- 
nimity.”’ 


|Fougere and Rennes, or St. Malo, with its 
(rough and slaty soil scarcely covered with a 
scanty verdure, but the Brittany of Saumur 
and Tours—that beautiful land, which has 
been called the garden of France; where 
the trees are always green and the flowers 
ever blooming. Here the Loire sweeps 
along majestically towards the ocean, its un- 
dulating banks covered with the quivering 
|aspen, and its white sands glittering in the 
sun. Here dwelt the cynical curé of Meu- 
don—here where the soft and lazy air indu- 
ces that delicious languor which can be com- 
pared only to some sweet dream. Here 
where life passes in one round of happiness 
and joy, was the estate of the baron de Beau- 
voir whose chateau overlooked the Loire. 
The young ‘ Chevalier’ as he was called, 
had spent his time till his eighteenth year in 
the usual manner of young men brought up 
in the provinces, that ts in hunting, hawking 
and fishing, besides learning his lessons. 
The latter it should be understood, however, 
absorbed much less of his time than the 
former. It was mo unusual thing for the 
young huntsman to pass the time, which 
should have been allotted to his lessons, in 
followmg his hawk Lenoire in his pursuit of 
some heron or large water-hen, of which 
there were an abundance upon the paternal 
domam. Thus he passed his life, taking de- 
light in these simple pursuits, and with no 
cloud to obscure the future- But when he 
had reached his eighteenth year, he fell in 
love with a young lady of their neighbor- 
hood, whose father’s chateau was in sight of 
de Beauvoir. Mademoiselle Marie de Lissac 
was the daughter of the Viscount of the 
same name, and she had a private opinion 
of her own that the Chevalier de Beauvoir 
was quite an agreeable young man. Thus 
the young heir of Beauvoir seemed destined 
in the course of tre to be married and to 
settle down into the sober father of a family, 
burying his talents in retirement and con- 
tent with the tranquil life of a country gen- 
tleman. But fate, which seems to take de- 
light in altering all well-arranged plans 
doomed otherwise, as will soon be seen. The 
first obstacle which presented itself was this, 











Claude de Beauvoir was the son of an old that M. de Lissac was a protestant, whilst 
baron of Brittany of a noble family, who the baron was a staunch Catholic—not that 


dwelt upon his estates. Not the Brittany of he had any enthusiasm upon the subject of 
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religion—far from it. His father had been| The baroness asked those around her the 
of the Holy Catholic faith and his son had cause of the change in the habits of her son 
considered himself bound to uphold the same —no one knew. She asked Claude himself 
opinions. He argued that if he heard mass —he only sighed. The baron and his wife 
every Sunday he was sure to go to heaven, | asked each other, and decided that it was 
and then he dismissed the subject. But the only the natural longing for ‘companions of 
difference of faith was not the only obstacle.| his own age.’ After a great many tears on 
If the two gentlemen bowed to each otherin the part of his mother, the young man set 
public with the greatest politeness, their pri-| out for Paris, where he had an uncle. 
vate feelings were of another nature. Whe-| When the Chevalier de Beauvoir arrived 
ther the reason for this variance was genuine at Paris he was a perfect provincial—how 
or frivolous, is irrelevant. Most probably it should he be otherwise. Thus when he en- 
was the latter. \tered society his manners were not quite as 
For these several reasons the young man fashionable as those of the smiling fops, his 
and Marie were obliged to meet privately— | companions. He was consequently laughed 
not that any appointments were ever made by at, and as the young man’s temperament was 
either, but the chevalier would always meet not naturally very cool, he retorted by gross- 
the young girl two or three times a week, as|lv insulting the laughers. They thought this 
she took her morning walk—entirely by ac- disgusting, as they expressed it. The young 
cident, as his dog and gun sufficiently prov-|man replied that he was always to be found 
ed. But fate envied the lovers—if they in the Faubourg of St. Germain, and as this 
could be so called—even this satisfaction. observation was too plain to require any ex- 
The Viscount de Lissac terrified at the great planation, so no one pretended to misunder- 
strides of Richelieu, towards the complete stand it. In a week the young Chevalier 
destruction of the Huguenots, and fearful had fought three duels, in only one of which, 
not only for his property, but also for his thanks to his father’s lessons, was he hurt. 
person, determined upon a visit to London| After this, it was discovered that he was 
where he had some distant connections. Af- not so much of a provincial, that he bowed 
ter paying a farewell call to all the neigh- quite gracefully, that he knew how to han- 
bours and informing them that he was about dle his sword, and in spite of his ferocious 
to pay a visit to the watering places in Eng- manner of entering society—by fighting 
land, in order to renovate the health of Ma-| three duels—was quite a good natured com- 
dame the baroness, he set out with his wife panion. Then the laughter stopped some- 
and daughter. When the Chevalier had what, and soon altogether. 
heard that Mademoiselle was about to go to} The Chevalier de Beauvoir had been to 
England to stay an indefinite period—at the siege of Rochelle in the king’s retinue, 
least a year or two—he felt his heart sink! and had seen a little service. In leading an 
and his mind filled with melancholy forebo- assaulting party, he had been nearly killed 
dings. When Marie departed with her fath- by a musket ball in the breast. The Cardi- 
er he felt something extremely like despair nal heard an account of this as a matter of 
take possession of his heart. He lost all course, but his eminence was not like his 
taste for his usual occupations and—what to successor Mazarin—prodigal of his commen- 
a reflecting mind will be overwhelming proof, dations and frugal of his rewards, and he only 
of the profoundness of his grief—his appetite promoted the young soldier, without any re- 
also. The only spot which had any attrac-| marks. 
tions for the poor boy was the little grove; In requital of his services at the siege he 
where he had seen Marie so often. Here was now about to receive an invitation to 
he now went to think of her—to attempt to'take up his residence at the ‘ King’s Cha- 
realize that she had really departed. As|teau,’’ an invitation which it would not be 
yet he had been unable to do so. His taste | loyal to refuse. 
for hunting was gone. Lenoire, his black} The Chevalier had been two years in 
falcon, screamed aloud in vain efforts to at-| Paris. 
tract the attention of its disconsolate master. 
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piece by picce, cat his kingly prerogative.’ 

‘«‘ Are they so determined ?’ 

‘Yes, Monseigneur. I doubt much from 
what ‘I have seen, if they will be content 
to deprive him of his kingdom.”’ 

‘‘What mean you? The constitution says 
‘the king can do no wrong,’ and declares his 
person sacred.”’ 

‘«‘ Nevertheless, what I tell your eminence 
is true. The parliament is in open rebel- 


CHAPTER Ill. 


DE CRILLON MAKES HIS REPORT. 


In the back room of a small house in the 
rue Vaugiere, Paris, sat a man with a pale 
reflective countenance, wearing the red 
robes of a cardinal. This man was Cardinal 
Armand Duplessis de Richelieu. He was 
not yet forty years old, but his hair and 
moustache were both turning grey. The /jlion.”’ 
room in which he now sat was not the one! “So let it be, we will see the event. In 
in which he received the general reports of |the meanwhile I have not informed you why 
his officers, but the one in which he held in- |I wrote to you to return—but you are pale 
terviews with his more secret and confiden- | and appear much fatigued.”’ 
tial agents. It was furnished with plain| ‘I am much fatigued as you say Mon- 
brown hangings, and notwithstanding the fa- | seigneur, and my pallor arises doubtless from 
tiguing nature of the Cardinal’s labors, con-|the blood which I lost in a rencontre upon 
tained no couch or ottoman of any sort. The the road. I was attacked by three masked 
. softly cushioned arm-chair in which he sat;cavaliers who ro’bed me of the passport un- 
was the only piece of furniture approaching der your eminence’s seal.” 
comfort in the apartments. ‘But who were these cavaliers, and why 

Rousing himself at last from the thoughts} want your passport ?”’ 
which had absorbed him, he rang a small | 
bell which lay near his hand. A servitor black masks of velvet. After passing the 
entered rapidly, but quietly. two who first at'acked me, I charged the 

‘Has M. de Crillon arrived,” asked the last, but before crossing his sword, I receiv- 
Cardinal. ‘ed his pistol ball. 


‘“ No, Monseigneur,”’ returned the servitor. deranged. 
‘¢ What is the hour?”’ 





‘It was impossible to tell; they wore 


In firing, his disguise was 
It was M. de Beauvoir.’ 
« Ah! really,” exclaimed the Cardinal. 
* Notre Dame is sounding eleven, my| ‘The wound I received,” continued the 
Lord.” cavalier, ‘‘ was a very slight one in the neck. 
“Send in M. de Crillon the moment “he'I suppose I fainted. When I opened my 
arrives’’—*‘‘ he should have been here yes-' | eyes a shepherd was bending over me. He 
terday,” thought the cardinal to himself as’ l had brought me to his cottage. When I felt 
the servant went out. He resumed his med- | for the paper, it was gone. My wound was 
itations. He was still buried in thought when | a trifle, I had only fainted from fatigue and 


the bells tolled twelve, replying to each Joss of blood. You perceive, Monseigneur, 
other from their tall towers—their tremulous | jt has not delayed me long upon the road.” 


echoes borne along on the night wind. At 
the sound of a door opening behind him 
Richelieu looked suspiciously around and 


saw an armed cavalier, whose boots and gar-, 


ments were covered with dust as if he had 
just dismounted after a long journey. 

** Ah! de Crillon, 4 la bonne heure,”’ said 
the Cardinal, “I have been expecting you 
What news from England ?” 

“There is none, Monseigneur,”’ replied 
the cavalier. ‘King Charles is at his old 
game of quarrelling with his parliament, a 
play in which he is very likely to get the 
worst of it. They are going to strip him, 





‘“No—but have you recovered your 


»|strength, if so, I have an important affair 


for you. Here is a packet which must be 
delivered to his highness the duke of Ne- 
vers, in Italy, before the first day of March. 
It requires a sure man, one who is brave, 
and on whose fidelity I can rely; therefore 


-\I sent for you.” 


‘‘When shall I set out?’ replied the cav- 
alier with a bow. 

«There is quite sufficient time, meanwhile 
be at the palais-cardinal private entrance 
to-morrow morning at eight. I will have 
some business for you.’’ M. de Crillon bow- 
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ed and was going out when Richelieu called | 
him back. 

“You said you were taken care of by a) 
poor shepherd of Picardy; honest men should | 
be rewarded—his name.’ 

‘He is known as Jacques Lenormand, I 
heard, my Lord.” | 

«“T will not forget him. To-morrow at 
eight, Chevalier—booted and spurred for a 
journey.” 





The cavalier bowed and this time went) 
out for good. The cardinal asked himself) 
why M. ‘de Beauvoir wished a passport un-| 
der his signature. Drawing his chair near | 
the table he wrote a few Nae and again rang) 
the little bell. The same servitor entered | 
for the second time. 


to its address. 
The servitor bowed and withdrew. 


CHAPTER IV. 
BRIGANDS. 


On the day after the conversation at the| 


party of M. de Soissons, the Chevalier de| 


Beauvoir and his friend the viscount D’Orville 
set out on their journey to England. Pass- 
ing out of Paris by the rue St. Denis, they 
crossed the Oise at Beaumont and stopped 
at the little town of Noailles to breathe their 
horses, which were greatly fatigued: then 
setting forward rapidly they reached Beau- 
vais by the time night hadset in. The next 
morning having changed horses, they pro- 
ceeded on their route, spurring on towards 
Abbeyville, where they wished to embark. 
The country through which they were now 
passing, was extremely beautiful. The hills 
were covered with vines and here and there 
castles and chateaux appeared embowered in 


trees. But Claude galloped on in utter dis- 
regard of the most beautiful objects. He 
was occupied with his own thoughts. His/| 


companion could scarcely get an answer from 
him. They had passed some distance be- 
yond Beauvais when suddenly the viscount 
exclaimed, ‘‘ What noise was that—you heard 
it?” 

“ Not I,” replied his friend. 

At that instant, from the other side of the 
hill they were ascending, a cry was heard. 
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Patting spur to their horses, they soon ar- 
rived at the top of the hill, when they dis- 
tinctly saw before them, one of the ponder- 
ous carriages of the period, in process of 


being rifled by seven or eight men, who, it 


| was very reasonable to suppose, were rob- 


bers. 

“ Look here, Emile,’ said the Chevalier, 
turning to his companion, ‘shall we go a 
little closer?’ And proceeding cautiously 
down they soon came close enough to under- 
stand the state of affairs. The postillion sat 
‘trembling like a leaf. An old noble with 
his arms bound was tied to a tree. The 
|hot blood of anger had mounted to his very 
‘eyeballs, producing a singular effect from the 


The cardinal gave him | contrast with his white beard and hair. 


the note, directing him to have it conveyed 


Upon 
the grass near by, a lady was bending over 
another who had fainted. The young Bre- 
ton started. 

‘‘ Viscount,” 
charge : 
horse. 

‘But, dear friend,” replied his compan- 
ion, ‘ “toate are atleast eight and we are only 
two.” But seeing that his friend took not 
the oe notice of his remonstrance, he 
followed saying, ‘‘ Well, it is easy to see 
what is going to happen,” greatly surprised 
at the sudden manner in which his compan- 
ion had been excited. 

At first the brigands made a motion to re- 
treat, but seeing only two cavaliers they 
quickly returned. The young noblemen 
charged down at full speed. The Chevalier 
selected one who appeared to be their chief, 
and when within a short distance drew his 
pistol as his adversary made a motion to do 
the same, and fired. The ball struck the 
horse which the robber rode, and the animal 
went down with a groan, mortally wounded. 
At this mement he received a sword stroke 
that made his brain stream with fire, but 
quickly recovering he caught his adversary’s 
bridle, and spurring forward threw his horse 
on its haunches; then before his opponent 
could interpose his sword, with a straight- 
forward stroke he ran him through the body. 
As the man fell like a clod, his horse started 
with affright. The young man saw no more 
of the first one whose horse he had shot: 
he had doubtless been crushed. ‘ Two of 
the eight,” thought he; ‘I hope this one 


cried he, ‘we are going to 
come !’”’ and he put spurs to his 
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will be the. third.’ “ ~The robber whe now w after slaying the tall brigana, came to his aid; 
rushed upon Claude with his immense sword |it was in good time ; the young man was so 
whirled round his head ready to strike, pre-| faint he could scarcely sit his horse. 

sented a singular appearance. His left arm! ‘ Retreat Viscount,” cried the Chevalier, 
was severed at the elbow; the part cut off |spurring before his friend. Then the young 
being replaced by a wooden stump, into which | man—his beaver crushed in by a sword 
a large iron hook was fixed. With this hook |stroke, his horse panting and covered with 
he held the bridle of his horse. The com- dust, and the wound in his side bleeding pro- 
bat which now took place, was some distance | fusely, prepared himself for the worst. He 
in advance of the spot where the robbers|did not conceal from himself that there was 
were assembled, and as none of the others |little possibility of his overcoming alone four 
had as yet come up, it was a single combat.| men perfectly fresh, whilst he was tired out 
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The brigand rushed forward and the fight 


began. It was strength opposed to skill. | 
The Chevalier who had learnt from his fa- | 
ther how to handle his sword, having per- 
fected his education in Paris, was a perfect 
master of fence. The tall robber had met 
his match. In the course of several thrusts 
he had received two wounds, but very slight 
ones. The sight of his blood only exaspera- 
ted him. The Chevalier was also wounded. 
Any one of the brigand’s powerful blows, 
rained down like hail, would have crushed 
him, but they were all parried in the most 
skilful manner ; still the young man felt him- 
self grow weaker as the blood oozed drop by 
drop from his side. 

Enraged at being foiled, and finding that 
his adversary was his full match, the robber 
dropped his sword which hung to his wrist 
by a cord, and drawing a pistol from the hol- 
ster stretched it out and fired. At the same 
instant de Beauvoir bowed his head: the ball 
only cut through his beaver. He drew his 
own pistol and fired in turn, and his adver- 
sary fell dead from his horse. 

In the meanwhile the viscount showed that 
he knew how to handle his blade. After 
firing both his pistols without success, he had 
charged a party of two or three who were 
galloping to attack his companion. Ina mo- 
ment he closed with the first of the number, 
and after several thrusts wounded him se- 
verely. His adversary turned pale, and rais- 
ing his hand to his side fell from his horse. 
But the viscount was also wounded in his 
sword arm. A deadly pallor had taken the 
place of the fresh bloom which his counte- 
nance usually presented. In looking round 
to see the fate of his friend he was again 
wounded, and his sword involuntarily fell from 
his hand. At this moment de Beauvoir, 


and weakened by loss of blood. Then when 
‘the decisive attack was about to take place, 
‘the sound of horses’ hoofs were heard upon 
‘the road to Beauvais. The brigands at this 
‘sound seemed to hesitate, and when the 
sounds came nearer, and it was evident that 
there was a large party, they turned rein and 
galloped off. The young men turned to meet 
‘the new-comers. A moment before they 
had reached the top of the hill, and they 
‘now descended rapidly. The troop consist- 
‘ed of four guards wearing the livery of the 
Cardinal, and at their head was M. de Cril- 
‘lon. It was evident that the Cardinal had 
learned what he wished to know. Ina few 
moments the troop had reached the bottom 
of the hill. 

“Ah!” exclaimed de Beauvoir, struck 
with astonishment at seeing a man whom he 
considered dead, ‘here is a spirit from the 
other world, D’ Orville.” 

The spirit advanced directly towards the 
party, drawing from his breast a paper. 

‘In the name of the King,” said he, pre- 
senting the paper, which instead of being 
some infernal document was simply an order 
[for the arrest of the Chevalier Claude de 
Beauvoir. 

At the first appearance of the Cardinal’s 
uniform, de Beauvoir had drawn his sword, 
but seeing immediately how useless any ef- 
forts would prove in the present state of his 
friend, he sheathed it with a sigh of despair. 

‘‘Oh, Monsieur,” he said to de Crillon, in 
a tone of bitter sarcasm, ‘‘ you are not dead 
then? J thought we had finished you on the 
Rouen road.” 

‘* Monsieur,” replied the other, “it is easy 
to see that you wish to provoke me to cross 
swords with you. Nothing could possibly 
afford me more pleasure, as you may imag- 
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ine, but unfortunately his Eminence has or- 
dered me to bring you back safe to Paris. 
But some day—nous verrons!”’ 

“You mistake, sir.—when I have the 
choice, I only fight with honorable men,” 
said the chevalier. 

The glance of rage which flashed from the 
eye of the Cardinal’s emissary, with the 
slight tremor in his thick moustache, were 
the only signs of anger he allowed to appear. 
A moment after he gave his orders in a tone 
perfectly cool, and in which no degree of 
emotion was perceivable. 

The nobleman who had been stopped by 
the robbers, was the viscount de Lissac. He 
had spent two years in England, and then 
finding that the Cardinal, instead of embra- 
cing the opportunity of completely destroying 
the Protestants, afforded by the reduction of 
Rochelle, had allowed them religious free- 
dom, had set out on his return. When the 
young viscount, who had nearly fainted from 
loss of blood, had taken a seat in the large 
carriage of M. de Lissac, together with the 
rest, the party proceeded towards Paris. The 
viscount de Lissac had not recognized the 
son of his neighbour. When he desired his 
name, Claude had prepared his answer. He 
named his companion, who had sunk lan- 
guidly back in his seat, and then intro- 
duced himself, but instead of saying de 
Beauvoir, he answered, ‘“‘I am called de 
Ligni.”” The old noble informed ‘‘M. de 
Ligni’’ that he had come in good time, and 
returned him, politely, his thanks. At the 
name of de Ligni, the viscount opened his 
eyes. His companion made him an imper- 
ceptible gesture. He was far from under- 


CHAPTER V. 


IN AND OUT OF THE BASTILLE, AND WHAT ENSUED. 


The young Chevalier had at last received 
his invitation to lodge himself in the ‘‘ King’s 
chateau.”’ He found himself in the Bastille, 
that gloomy fortress where the cries of in- 
nocence had so often been stifled. The only 
indication of the despair which had taken 
possession of his heart was a slight shudder. 
|'Thoughtless, like most young men, he had 
never imagined that there was even a possi- 
bility of his being immured in so gloomy a 
cell as the one which he now occupied. In 
‘place of his comfortable room, in the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, with its rich and taste- 
ful decorations, and its comfortable loun- 
ges and ottomans, he found himself shut up 
in an apartment eight feet square, with a 
single window traversed by thick iron bars, 
and in one corner a low bed upon which was 
stretched a hard matrass. 

But soon his mind was aroused, and as at 
first despair had taken possession of it, so 
now he felt hope revive. ‘I have so many 
friends,” thought the poor chevalier, ‘“ they 
will certainly have me liberated.” Alas! 
he was unacquainted with the character of 
the Cardinal, who never forgave the person 
who had opposed him. After a sleepless 
‘night the door of his cell was opened. He 
‘arose thinking it was some one come to set 
him free. It was only the jailor bringing in 
his breakfast, and his disappointment was so 
‘great that he could not eat. Then he sat 
‘down to reflect. Thenceforward it was his 
‘only amusement. One week passed—then 











standing why his friend changed his name, |another—and then a whole month. No one 
but he easily comprehended that he was de-/ came to open the doors of his prison. Then 
sired to be silent. But drawing from his|when he found that no one seemed to re- 
pockets his tablets, he wrote a few words | member him, and when another month passed 
with a pencil, handing it phlegmatically to in the same manner as the last, instead of 
his companion. He read the words—* Who) becoming more depressed, or feeling any agi- 
am I?’ His reply was a smile. tation, he became more calm. ‘“ He was 

They reached Paris on the evening of the | becoming accustomed to it,” thus he thought, 
third day. The Chevalier de Beauvoir, who| Without the bitterness which might have 
had given his parole not to attempt an es-;been expected. The young man reflected 
cape, retained his sword. At the gates of|upon the folly of speaking of the Cardinal 
the Bastille it was taken from him. as he had done—of that great man who had 
abstained from reaching forth his hand to 
— crush him—he knew not why. -He under- 
stood that it must have been the affair of the 
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passport, added to the duel with M. ‘Dupon-| 
tis, which exhausted the Cardinal’s patience. 


He promised himself to take more care if he | 
ever got out, and he knew that he would be. 


set at liberty some day, even if he waited 
for the death of Richelieu. 


He had now been in the Bastille nearly 
five months, and yet his chance of liberation | 
seemed as far off as ever. 

He constantly followed his old amusement 
of reflecting. He thought of the manner in 


which he had been arrested—by whom. | 


When such thoughts as these came into his 
mind, he was subject to silent fits of rage. 
He knew that no one but M. de Crillon could! 
have informed the cardinal of his encounter 
upon the road near Ecouis, and this he con-. 
sidered unworthy of a gentleman of honor, 
only suitable for the commonest moutard 


He promised himself as some satisfaction to| 
his wrongs, to settle his reckoning all at once, 
with that gentleman, as soon as he got out! 


of the Bastille. This, the main subject of 
his thoughts, occupied his mind even in 
sleep—he would dream of his revenge. This 
was one of his dreams: 

He dreamt that he saw Monsieur de Cril- 
lon bound upon one of those instruments of 
torture, such as were used in the time of the 
“bon roi Frangois,’”’ when that king was in 
the habit of burning heretics for the greater 
glory of God. 
pole, set in the ground, on the top of which 
another was balanced crosswise. The con- 
demned was then tied to one end of the 
beam thus balanced, which was dipped down 
into a fire kindled beneath, from time to time 
and then drawn up again; thus lengthening 
his torments. In his dream the young Bre- 
ton imagined he saw his enemy writhing 
upon this instrument. He woke up ina cold 
sweat, disturbed by a complication of emo- 
tions. 

Sometimes the chevalier took a melan- 
choly pleasure in deciphering the many in- 
scriptions upon the wallsof his cell. In one 
corner were these words from Homer xewe 
rio et; and then the answer in another hand 
by one who seemed to understand Greek 
“Un victime de tyrannie.’’ The young man 
had never been able to master Greek, but he 
knew Latin tolerably well, and he found no 
difficulty in translating the lines from Vir- 


.| door. 


It consisted of an upright! 
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gil, Horace, Lucan and others which were 
inscribed on the walls. 

He had been in the Bastille five months, 
when one fine morning in June he was amu- 
sing himself by gazing from his little win- 
| dow. 


Claude could see that the sun was 
shining brightly, and that all things seemed 
to rejoice in his warm rays; and reflecting 
‘that he a prisoner was barred from such sim- 
ple enjoy ments as the meanest could take 
part in, an involuntary sigh escaped him. 

Suddenly the door of his cell opened. He 
continued his survey from the eit, think- 
‘ing it was only the turnkey come to bring 
his breakfast. At the sound of a joyous ex- 
clamation, a very unusual thing in the Bas- 
tile, the young man turned round quickly, 
and saw the count D’Orville standing at the 
The friends embraced full of joy. 

‘¢ Chevalier,” 
free at last. 
king.” 

‘‘Ah, indeed, you are not joking,” said 
the chevalier. He had become distrustful ; 
he could not believe in so much happiness. 

“ Here is the order signed by his Maj- 


| cried the viscount, ‘‘ you are 


Here is the order from the 


j}esty.” 


The young men had a thousand things to 
say to each other. The viscount explained 
in two words the manner in which he had 
procured the order for his friend’s -release. 





| His cousin was one of the ladies in waiting 
to the queen, and something of a favourite 
with her majesty. She promised her cousin, 
the visccunt, to intercede for his friend. Se- 
lecting a favorable opportunity, she related 


,'to Anne the manner in which the chevalier 


had been arrested—only because he had run 
a man through the body, who had spoken in 
a disrespectful manner of the king—that the 
gentleman thus wounded or killed was a con- 
fidential agent of his Eminence, by whose 
orders the young man had been arrested. At 
the name of the Cardinal the queen began 
to listen attentively ; Richelieu was her worst 
enemy, and nothing could give her Majesty 
more pleasure than to do him an ill turn. 
On this account she promised to intercede 


,| for the young man’s liberation with the king. 


His Majesty at first refused to meddle with 
the affairs of his minister, but when he heard 
that the chevalier had been arrested for pun- 





ishing a man who had been wanting in res- 
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pect towards himself, and when the queen | deigned to remember one so unworthy as 

renewed her entreaties he signed the order. | myself.” 

The same evening the Cardinal learnt the} The Cardinal began to understand ; his 

whole affair from Madame de Launoy, one |face relaxed slightly its severity. 

of the queen’s ladies of the chamber who| ‘ Doubtless, Monsieur,’”’ said he, ‘ you 

was in his service. He was furious. The refer to your imprisonment.” 

same evening he was closeted with the king.| The chevalier bowed. 

When he came out a smile was on hiscoun-| ‘ You speak truly,” continued the Cardi- 

tenance—a bad sign to those that knew him.|nal; “in defiance of the edicts of his Maj- 
When the viscount had related how the ety, you permit yourself to fight continual 

order was procured, they made a triumphant duels. This is bad—very bad.” 

exit from the Bastille, and then proceeded to| ‘1 acknowledge with humility the justice 

the hotel, where De Beauvoir resided, in the Of your Eminence’s remarks.” 

quarter of St. Germain. ‘“ Then,” said the Cardinal, ‘ you have 

placed a gentleman in a position in which 

his life is despaired of—M. Dupontis. An 

example was needed and you were ar- 

rested.” 





When they had arrived, the chevalier sur- | 
veyed himself in a pier glass, curious to see 
what changes his confinement had wrought 
in him. His face was much paler, and this 
pallor was rendered the more semarkable by | “Ah,” said the young man suddenly, 
a thick black beard. After he had made his | “ that vo then the reason,” but checking 
toilet he took his sword, and desiring his himself, he said with a bow, 7 Monseigneur’s 
friend to await his return, went out. |clemency increases the admiration which I 


The chevalier proceeded towards the pa- — eeguanarte 7 ee oe 
|his humble servitor. 


lais-cardinal, which sooncame insight. Pass- | 
° The minister’s face relaxed. A slight 


ing through the antechamber filled with| ee , 
guards he knocked at the door beyond. A |smile seemed to touch upon his face and then 


servitor appeared, and the young man asked ay ge ann young mnereher hat payer 
$e Me brit” his réle like an experienced actor. 
to be shown in to the Cardinal. The man ad och ; ; 
: ‘ : ‘« Come,”’ said he to himself, ‘ let us finish, 
required his name, andthen saying he would|,,. . . - ‘ : 
, ; ‘ this is choking me,”’ and forming his counte- 
inform his Eminence, retired. Inamoment ; - : 
nance into an expression of modest confi- 
he returned and requested the young gen- 
’ ; dence, he made a second bow. 
tleman to follow him. After leading the ary yr : 
««M. de Beauvoir,” said the Cardinal gra- 
way through several suits of apartments 


; , i a Idb say 
magnificently furnished, he introduced the ie nn lig cba Sa 

y , ; man to spend the best years of his life in 
chevalier to an inner room, and then retired. 


; : confinement, when the faults he has com- 
He found himself in the presence of the). 

, ' mitted are only the results of hot blood. I 
Cardinal; even if he had never before seen eee vie duibted: suite teuela ex-eer 
him, the proud and haughty look was not to aaieiesl = J yany y 
be mistanen. ; ; ares ‘«« Monseigneur is too good,”’ said the chev- 

‘¢M. de Beauvoir, I believe,’’ said Riche- 


sé ae : alier, with a third bow. He was surprised 
a a tone of mingled coldness and se-|;, snd the Cardinal so gracious. 
verity. 


‘‘ The council consider it necessary,”’ con- 


} ’ ’ . * + 
‘‘The same, Monseigneur,” replied the | tinued the minister, “ that you should go and 
young man, bowing to the ground. ‘‘Icome | spend some time in the provinces.” 


to return your Eminence my thanks.” 








‘Then, Monseigneur, I am banished !”’ 
A slight expression of astonishment pass-| The Cardinalsmiled. ‘‘ Forthree years.’ 

ed across the face of the Cardinal, but it} The young man remained for a moment 

soon resumed its severe expression. absent; when he raised his head the Cardi- 
«Come, sir, explain,” said he, ‘ what is| nal said kindly, 

it you mean ?”’ «« Adieu, M. de Beauvoir.” 
‘‘Monseigneur relieves my diffidence.| The young chevalier bowed for the fourth 





Amidst the cares of government he has | time and went out. When he fourd himself 
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in the antechamber he looked about him. At| 
the sight of one of the many persons con-| 
tinually passing and repassing, he started. 
He recognized M. de Crillon. 

‘“* Ah! you Monsieur,”’ he cried, ‘ you, Sir 
coward, draw instantly.” , 

Instead of replying, the other came near 
enough to whisper, ‘ These people are watch- 
ing. Behind the Franciscan convent—does 
that suit your convenience ?” 

“ Perfectly,” returned the chevalier. ‘Let, 
the appointment be for four. I hope to finish | 
there what I began on a certain road.”’ 

He. found the viscount where he had left) 


him. ‘It is fortunate I asked you to wait,”’ 
said he. 


« Why so?” 

“You will accompany me this evening in 
a small affair behind the Franciscan’s.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, a duel is it 2” 

* Viscount, your intelligence astonishes 
me. Yes, aduel. I met Monsieur de Cril- 


lon at the Cardinal’s and the hour is four in 
the evening.” 
‘You say at the Cardinal’s. 
you had seen enough of him.” 
‘‘When he liberated me,”’ said his com- 
panion, in a reproachful tone, ‘would you 


I thought 


have me ungrateful. I went to assure his 
Eminence of the fact of my being his hum- 
ble servitor.” 

** What,”’ said the young man, bursting 
into laughter, ‘‘ now I understand.” 

Soon they separated to meet at the con- 
vent of Franciscans. 

When M. de Crillon went to keep his ap- 
pointment, he found his adversary and the 
viscount already there. He had for sec- 
ond a gentleman called Carillac. The place 
in which they were about to fight was an en- 
closure of large extent, planted with trees, 
and covered with a beautiful sod. The ad- 
versaries, saluting each other politely, pre- 
pared for the fight. The young chevalier’s 
face wore an expression of joy. His eyes 
sparkled, his breast heaved ; he was about to 
have his revenge. 

At a given signal the four adversaries 
drew their swords and rushed forward—the 
seconds as well as the principals ; for in those 
days they were not in the habit of standing 
with their arms crossed while the others 
fought. If the Chevalier de Beauvoir knew 


how to handle his sword, so did Monsieur de 
Crillon. His large blade whirled around his 
head as if it was wielded by a giant. Three 
times Claude executed after a long defour a 
splendid feint. Each time bis adversary 
parried perfectly. They both became warm, 
and pressing forward their weapons were al- 
most hilt to hilt. While these combatants, 
so well matched, were each preparing to use 
all his skill in a final effort to overcome his 
opponent, the viscount was fencing, as it 
were, with Monsieur Carillac. Watching 
his opportunity, the young man immediately 
after a parry, pressed his sword hard against 
that of his adversary, and then with a whirl 
of his wrist disarmed him. With a bow he 
returned his sword to his scabbard. 

The two others were pressing forward to 
put an end to the combat. De Beauvoir was 
wounded in his shoulder. The blood only 
flowed a few drops at a time, but he felt him- 
self less active than when he began; and 
he grew gradually weaker. 

In three thrusts delivered by each, neither 
were touched. The swords rattled together 
like hail. The next moment decided the 
combat. Mons. de Crillon, spite of his cool- 
ness, became impatient. 

‘*Come,”’ he cried with his teeth set as he 
delivered a vigorous thrust, ‘this must end,” 
and rushing forward he literally ran on the 
sword of his adversary. With an instinct- 
ive motion the young man withdrew his arm ; 
the dark blood gushed out and he fell to the 
ground. Claude knelt and raised his head, 
but all was over. 

‘Dieu de la misericorde !’’ exclaimed a 
monk of the Franciscans as he rushed for- 
ward—it was too late. The young men left 
the place and got into the carriage which 
awaited them. It stopped at the hotel in 
which the Chevalier de Beauvoir lodged. 

“ Well,” said he, ‘all is arranged; I set 
off to-morrow.”’ 

The viscount looked at his friend in aston- 
ishment, and asked him where he was going. 

He replied to Anjou. 

“But why?” asked his companion. It 
was the chevalier’s turn to be astonished 
now. 

‘* You know,” said he, ‘‘that I am ban- 
ished for three years.”’ 





** You banished !’’ 
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‘Yes, indeed: before my duel with Cril- 
lon. Brave fellow, powerful arm—why are 
we compelled in these troublous times to kill 
or be killed. I shall ever regret my part in 
this day’s doings.” 

And the chevalier with a grasp of the hand 
left his friend to make his preparations for 
departure. 

On the next day he set out for Anjou and 
arrived safely. Strange to say the Cardinal 
never took any notice of the death of De 
Crillon; whether in truth the agency of 
the chevalier in the matter ever came 
to his ears or not, we cannot say. The 
chevalier lived a peaceful and quiet life there- 
after, contented with his early experience of 
the world: and that quiet, provincial life, we 
need not say was shared by the true heart 
which had so long been constant to him. 
Marie was happy in an affectionate and de- 
voted husband. 





OUR BRIGHT VIRGINIA BELLE, 


A SONG. 


Fairer than the golden morning: 
Sweeter far than tongue can tell, 
Softer than the drooping moonlight 
Was our own Virginia belle! 
Our bright Virginia belle, 
Our dear Virginia belle, 
How she bereft us when she left us, 
Our beloved Virginia belle! 


Gazing on her wondrous beauty, 
Every heart began to swell; 

Every tongue grew weary praising, 
Praising our Virginia belle! 


How could I who loved her dearly 
Listen to the weary knell, 

Ringing through the purple twilight 
Over our Virginia belle! 


Often did we roam together 
By the stream in yonder dell, 
Oh! I loved her very dearly, 
My own bright Virginia belle! 


Therefore will I mourn forever, 
Since I loved my darling well, 
More than all the world I loved her, 
My own bright Virginia belle! 
Our bright Virginia belle, 
Our dear Virginia belle, 
How she bereft us when she left us, 
Our beloved Virginia belle! 


Notes and Commentaries, on a Voyage to 
China. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Piracies ; A Fast Boat; Voyage to Macao; 
Chinese Life afloat ; Hot Coppers; Effects 
of Typhoon; Salvage ; Right of the Navy 
to claim and receive Salvage ; Character of 
the Chinese, according to foreign writers ; 
Education ; Filial Piety; Beggars; Char- 
ity; Marriage; Politeness; Gambling ; 
Duels ; Decency; Gratitude; Mendacity ; 
Howqua’s word, contrasted with that of a 
Foreign Merchant ; Mode of Business at 
Canton; Integrity; Benevolent Institu- 
tions ; Self-esteem ; Chinese Opinion of the 
English ; Character of the English Pea- 
sant, by a Native; 4 Preface in Conclu- 
sion. 


At daylight on the 30th September, (the 
ship then lying off Tiger Island in Pearl or 
Canton river,) | came on deck. A Chinese 
pilot boat or small ‘fast boat,’’ commanded 
by Ashing, a pilot, (whom I found on our 
quarter deck awaiting me,) was riding at an- 
chor a few yards astern, prepared to sail for 
Macao. Ashing suggested that, inasmuch 
as piracies had recently been very frequent, 
it would be well tu provide ourselves with a 
couple of carbines and ammunition for de- 
fence on our voyage. Between Macao and 
Whampoa several passenger boats had been 
robbed within the past six weeks. At Can- 
ton I saw two men who had been severely 
wounded, by shooting, in a conflict with pi- 
rates which took place only about sixteen 
miles above the city. One of those poor 
Chinamen died about an hour after I saw 
him, at Dr. Parker’s hospital: from the back 
of the other an iron ball was extracted; it 
was about an inch in diameter, and had rough 
projections on opposite sides, indicating that 
several balls had been cast in a series and 
afterwards broken apart. The recollection 
of those poor fellows gave force to Ashing’s 
suggestion, and we armed ourselves accord- 
ingly; and all preparations completed, we 
boarded our little ship and set sail about six 
o’clock A. M., the tide at half ebb. 
Ashing’s floating domicil is about forty- 
five feet in length; her greatest breadth of 
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beam, W which i is s abaft the mainmast, is about board. Ashing was affectionately proud of 
ten feet. Transverse water-tight partitions his family, and boasted a little that he had 
divide the hull into five separate compart- |“ two piece bull chilo, one piece cow chilo, 
ments, the floor of which is about two and jand one piece wifo.” Entire harmony pre- 


a half fect below the deck. The sternmost vailed in this floating family; all seemed to 


of these divisions accommodates the kiteh-| work cheerfully, the woman performing a 
en or culinary department which, when not full share of nautical labor, besides discharg- 
in use, is covered by a flush hatch. A semi- ing her matronly duties. 
circular hood or deck covers the central] This vessel and crew were chartered at 
compartment, which is the cabin; it is the |the rate of thirty dollars a month, and a ra- 
largest and is immediately abaft the main- tion daily for each adult; that is seven 
mast. Between the cabin and kitchen is a adults, with the, vessel served us for a dollar 
third compartment which Mrs. Ashing makes a day, or about fourteen cents each. 
answer all the purposes of chamber, dress-| On crawling into the cabin we were de- 
ing room and nursery; and in it she passes lighted to find its floor covered with new 
all time not spent at the oar or in cooking, en- lomnques. The carbines and powder flask 
gaged in the various duties of her ship-hold, | were arranged on one side, and bamboo pil- 
or, if you please, household. The two for-, lows and a painted lanthern furnished the 
ward divisions of the vessel contain spare ‘other. A tiny bird-cage, about five inches 
rope, tackle, &c. Cleanliness is every where square was suspended at one end; its occu- 
remarkable. pant, a diminutive sparrow, was a general favo- 
Between the cabin trunk or hood, and the rite, and received full attention. Poor thing; it 
high taffrail, the bulwarks are made of bam- | deserved sympathy, for it might have enjoy- 
boos, which enclose a kind of quarter deck. |ed almost as much freedom to fly had it 
The rig of the little vessel is according to| never emerged from its shell. At the stern- 
the Chinese fashion. She has two masts! most end of the cabin, a small door commu- 
with mat sails, which are kept expanded by jnicated with a little temple or Joss-house, 
bamboo spriets, inserted horizontally into| which, from its general arrangements, might 
each sail about two feet apart, and as there, shave been mistaken for a child’s play- house 
is a sheet or bowline at the end of each. or display of dolls and toys. 
spriet, the rigging appears to be complicat-| About ten o’clock A. M. the flood tide 
ed. The foremast stands well forward in| met us, and the vessel was anchored. Mat 
the bows, and answers the purpose of bow-| awnings were spread as a protection against 
sprit in vessels of American or European the sun; and then the carbines were brought 
rig. A small American ensign is displayed on deck and deliberately prepared for action. 
from a staff set upon the stern, showing that, This military duty performed, the kitchen 
for the time, the craft sails under the pro- hatch was removed and revealed two earth- 
tection of the United States. en furnaces, surmounted by round shallow 
Besides Ashing, the crew consisted of five iron pans about two feet in diameter. _Let- 
men, Mrs. Ashing and her three children, tuce, previously well washed was sgt in 
the eldest being five years old, and the young- one and partly covered with water. A shal- 
est eighteen motiths. When we pushed off low wooden tub was turned over it. Well 
from ‘the ship it was nearly calm, and for| washed rice was placed in the other with 
this reason the men put out their oars, and | very little water. Over this was placed a 
Mrs. Ashing, with the infant strapped upon | bamboo grating upon which were set plates 
her back, managed the steering oar and rud-|of fish, cut in pieces an inch or two square, 
der. The children were active, running mingled with onions and shreds of lettuce. 
about in all parts of the vessel; but the pa-|The whole was covered by an inverted tub, 
rents manifested no anxiety for their safety. |and then the fires in the furnaces were made 
When the infant was permitted to run or, to burn briskly by blowing through a bamboo 
crawl about the deck, a large piece of cork|tube. At the expiration of twenty minutes 
was tied to its back, to serve as buoy or life-|the tubs were removed, and brought to view 
preserver, in the event of tumbling over-|a very savory preparation to appease the ap- 
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petites of the Chinese company. The rice] About half past two o'clock P. M. ‘the 
was served in a basket of the capacity of a/stillness on board was broken by preparation 
peck, and the boiled lettuce in bowls. The to move on our course. By three o'clock, 
fires were extinguished by holding the burn- the tide being strongly ebb, our wooden an- 
ing brands under water, and then the kitchen’ chor was lifted to the bows, and we began to 
hatch was replaced. The food was set on beat against a fresh breeze. 

the deck with a supply of bowls and chop-| Tow: ards the close of the day we passed 
sticks. The party gathered round in a cir-| through a narrow part of the river called the 
cle, each one squatted on his heels, and de-| Bogue, which is defended by no less than 
liberately began the seemingly grateful task | eight forts. The Chinese once supposed 
of contributing something towards the pre- this pass to be impregnable, but the whole 
servation of the individual. The bowls were! of their fine fortesses were taken from them 
filled with rice ; some added a little of the in a single day by the English, in a dozen 
water in which the lettuce had been boiled | vessels of war, in the year 1842. On that 
by way of sauce, and all partook of the let-| occasion, however, the Chinese were panic- 





tuce. The fish was raised to the mouth by) 

compressing it betwixt the ends of two chop 

sticks. The same implements, both held in| 

one hand parallel to each other, very much} 
after our manner of holding a pen, were. 
used to shovel rice into the wide open mouth | 
from the bowl, the edge of which was press- 

ed against the nether lip. The meal was 
concluded by tea, which was taken without 
milk or sugar, and in very moderate quanti- 
ties. All joined in washing and putting 
away the dishes, and after this work was| 
accomplished, the men took pipes or paper- 
wrapped cigars, one of the last being enjoy- 
ed by the boy, not more than five years old. 
But it is to be borne in mind that Chinese 
tobacco possesses nicotin, the active princi- 
ple of the weed, in very small proportion ; a 
pound of Kentucky or Virginia tobacco leaves 
would probably yield as much of nicotin as 
a hundred pounds of the China grown plant, 
and then the bowl of a Chinese pipe has not 
as much capacity as a lady’s thimble. The 
pipes having been emptied, the men arrang- 
ed their bamboo pillows on deck inthe shade, 
stretched themselves at full length and went 
to sleep, while Mrs. Ashing screened off from 
the rest of us, sat on the quarter deck sew- 
ing, with her children about her feet. She 
was not blessed with feet of aristocratic 
smallness, according to Chinese taste. The 
boat was now in repose; silence reigned. 
The day was hot, in spite of a very gentle 
breeze. The scenery about us was pictu- 
resque. The land bordering upon the river 
is low and flat; but mountains of from one 
to three thousand feet or more in height form 


struck early in the day; their adiniral being 
killed in the fight, they deserted their batte- 
ries. 

We were not alone on these waters. An 
European ship, and hundreds of Chinese 
craft were in sight, steering in various and 
opposite directions, to and from Canton. 

About sunset our little temple of Joss was 
illuminated, and a plentiful repast of sugar- 
cakes and fruit spread before his altar. The 
eldest son of Ashing, by direction of his 
mother, lighted a bundle of brown paper at 
the sacred lamp, and stood upon the taffrail 
holding it in his hand until the flaming offer- 
ing was consumed. It is a cheap sacrifice; 
nevertheless, it is a sacrifice and an act of 
religious worship of deity. When the cere- 
mony was ended, the work of the kitchen 
was begun. I was glad to partake of a bowl 
of rice and some tea, with the rest, because 
ants and cockroaches had invaded and spoil- 
ed the contents of my provision basket. At 
half past nine o’clock P. M. we were met by 
the tide, and again anchored. The night 
was sultry, in spite of a fresh breeze from 
the southward. 

Sunday, Oct. 1.—At three o’clock P. M., 
I was wakened by the bustle of getting up 
the anchor and making sail, and for an in- 
stant was startled by contention with people 
evidently not of our boat, because the idea 
of pirates flashed over me, but a moment’s 
thought satisfied me that other sounds than 
of angry words would have announced hos- 
tile intention. On emerging from my place 
on the bare cabin mat, I found it was mere- 
ly a noisy dispute with some fishermen about 





the back ground. 


[the price of a fish. The wind had changed, 
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and though very light was fair. At seven| | were manned by volunteers from the Ply- 
o’clock I was supplied with a good breakfast | mouth, by order of Commander Godney, and 
of tea, rice and fried fish; and at ten { land-| sent to rescue the drowning, and succeeded 
ed at Macao, in the inner harbor, very much in saving some thirty persons, amongst whom 
fatgued by sleeping on boards, and by ex-| were a woman and three children. Atten- 
posure to the hot sun during the morning. tion was then directed to the wrecked ves- 

These notes are sufficient to indicate the | sels, and such aid as was required was freely 
nature of Chinese life in a “ fast-boat.’’ given to them. 

During the three weeks spent at Macao} The brig Arrow was stranded very near 
on this occasion [ enjoyed the generous hos- to the shore, and by six o’clock P. M., be- 
pitality which is characteristic of its foreign | tween three and four thousand Chinese had 
residents. Dinner and evening parties were assembled, it was presumed, for the purpose 
frequent. : of plundering the vessel, which was known 

Beggars are very numerous in this town, ‘to contain a cargo of opium, said to be worth 
and annoying often by their importunity | $600, 000. Had not the Plymouth been pre- 
One day a crowd of them had gathered about sent and rendered assistance, all this prop- 
our door, and amused us by scrambling for erty would have been lost, and probably the 
*‘cash’’—a small coin of which 1400 are officers and crew of the Arrow would have 
equal to a dollar—thrown amongst them been murdered. The cargo was transferred 
from the second story windows. The sport |to the Plymouth, and the brig got afloat by 
to us was increased by the simple expedient) the exertions of the officers ond crew, under 


of heating these “cash” over the fire, and the general directions of Commander God- 
tossing them into the street, almost red hot. | ney. 


When picked up, being too hot to hold they} For these services, as is usual in such 
were instantly dropped, to be again seized by cases, salvage, that is, a portion of the prop- 
another of the scramblers, who also instant-| erty rescued, was claimed. 
ly relinquished the prize, to be grabbed by! Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co., the 
some other unsuspecting beggar, until, by| owners of the vessel and cargo saved, ob- 
passing through many hands in succession jected to the claim for salvage, that officers 
they became too cool to ‘‘ burn in the pock-| of the Navy of the United States cannot ac- 
et.” Even those whose fingers were made | cept remuneration for assisting vessels in 
to smart seemed to enjoy the sport; I am ‘distress or derelict without infringing the 
sure no one was seriously burned, and no rules of the naval service. 
one retired poorer than he came. Such an objection implies that vessels in 
About the middle of the month of August distress or derelict of whatever nation are 
the U.S. ship Plymouth anchored in the entitled to the assistance of officers and pri- 
road-stead at Cumsing-moon, to remain da-/ vates of the Navy of the United States, un- 
ring the hurricane season. On the 31st it) der all circumstances, and not to render such 
commenced to blow freshly from the north-/ assistance is to be negligent of their duty. 
ward and eastward, and by ten o’clock P. M.| There is no law which imposes upon those 
the wind had increased to a very heavy ty-|of the naval service an obligation, to save 
phoon, and continued to blow with increas-| property exposed to loss by wreck, without 
ing violence until daylight of the 1st Septem-| such remuneration as is commonly paid to 
ber. It was then discovered that of twelve| citizens under equal circumstances ; but like 
European and American vessels in the roads|other gallant men, they are ever ready to 
four were dismasted, one had foundered at| peril themselves to rescue the lives of those 
her anchors, and the English brig Arrow and | of their fellow beings who may be exposed 
barque Emily had dragged on ‘shore. Be-| to danger from shipwreck, without hope of 
sides these, many Chinese vessels were lost, | other reward than self-approbation. 
and numbers of persons were holding fast to} The right of officers and men of the Navy 
fragments of wrecks tossed about on the|to claim salvage is based on the common 
sea. law, and on the act, approved March 3rd, 
As soon as boats could be risked, they] 1800, entitled ‘“ An act providing for salvage 
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in cases of recapture.’ This act provides|ed to save merchant vessels from shipwreck ; 
that unarmed vessels or goods recaptured by|or to supply spars and rigging and means of 
any of the public armed vessels of the Uni- repair when damaged in storms, free of cost. 
ted States shall pay, in lieu of salvage, one-| Nor can it be shown that those of the naval 
eighth part of the value thereof, and armed | service are bound to hazard life, or exert 
vessels recaptured are to pay one-fourth part | their mental and physical energies to protect 


~— tt ae OO 


Law | 


of the value thereof, &c.; and this act fur- 
ther provides that moneys received for sal- 
vage shall be divided among officers and men 
in the same proportion as prize money. 

The fifth section of an act approved April 


owners of merchant-ships against pecuniary 
losses occasioned by shipwreck. 

The rules observed by the navy of Eng- 
land on this point are applicable to the navy 
of the United States : 






































23, 1800, and entitled ‘‘ An act for the bet-| ‘But although by the law of England, 
ter government of the Navy of the United) there is an obligation upon King’s ships to 
States,”’ provides that all vessels and goods assist the merchant vessels of this country, 
lawfully taken from an enemy shall be the | still a King’s ship may be entitled to an ad- 
property of the captors entirely or in part, | equate reward for services performed by 
according to circumstances of the capture.| her. 
The distribution of prize-money is provided | ‘In the case of the Lustre, Finlay, value 
for in the sixth section of the same act. '£1100, to the assistance of which, on the 
The statutes, therefore, provide specifical- | application of her owners, his Majesty’s 
ly that officers and privates of all grades in steamer Dee had been despatched by order 
the Navy of the United States shall receive, |of the Admiral at Portsmouth, upon the ex- 
as a reward and stimulant to exertion, the ‘press stipulation and condition that the own- 
entire value of all vessels of superior force ers and underwriters would be answerable 
they may recapture ; and one-half the value for the stores expended or damaged—it was 
of those of inferior force. American ves- alleged that this stipulation barred the offi- 
sels saved or rescued from the possession of cers and men from all claim to salvage. Sir 
a hostile military force are regarded as re- John Nichol said, ‘ It is a mistake to suppose 
captures ; and the captors are entitled, ac- | that the public force of the country is to be 
cording to circumstances, to either one-| ‘employed gratuitously in the service of pri- 
fourth or at least one-eighth of their value. | vate individuals, merely to save them from 
It is clear that specific rates of salvage. expense. These government steam vessels 
are established by law, for rescuing proper-|are kept for the public service, and the offi- 
ty from military jeopardy by military means. | cers in command cannot employ them in the 
As there is no law which excludes officers | service of individuals, and thus risk the pub- 
and men in the naval service from the rights lic property, without authority, or an indem- 
and privileges enjoyed by their fellow-citi- | nity for all expense and damage. Here there 
h zens, it is equally clear that they are entitled was a stipulation given by the Admiral at 
to cldim and receive salvage, in cases of res- 'Patcanial upon allowing the Dee to be so 
cue from the perils of the sea, under the laws | employed ; but it has nothing to do with a re- 
and usages which govern the award of sal- ‘ward for personal service; it was never so 
t vage to Officers and men of private or un-) ‘intended, and cannot on principle be so 
armed ships of the United States. ‘maintained. There might in the service 
The navy is maintained for the protection ' have been a great exposure of life, and there 
of commerce, both in peace and in war; but}was much of risk and labor. Why are offi- 
it is not to be supposed for such reason, that cers and crews to hazard their lives or un- 
those employed in the navy are bound, at dergo labor to save the owners of merchant | 
if any hazard whatever, to assist merchant ves- ships from the expense of hiring private | 
sels without remuneration, merely for the steamers or resorting to other means? [am 
purpose of saving expense to their owners. clearly of opinion that officers and men so 
It is clearly not among the obligations of the employed, and who perform essential ser- 
, government of the United States to furnish vice, are entitled to reward as much as in 
anchors, cables or whatever may be requir- | the case of recapture. In that description 
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of cases, they receive less than the law gives 
to privateers; so here, the condition to reim- 
burse all expenses in case of damage, is a 
reason for a less reward than when a steam- 
er goes out on private risk and enterprize; 
the only question is the quantum: £100 is 
as little as I can give and the expenses.’ 

“In a subsequent case of salvage by a 
government steamer and two hundred men, it 
appeared that the Ewell Grove was in extreme 
danger on a shoal off Jamaica, where she 
had been for three days, when signals of 
distress brought the steamer to her assis- 
tance. In about eight hours afterwards, the 
Ewell Grove was moored in safety, and the 
next morning towed into Carlisle Bay. The 
court, on the value of £6000 gave £1200, 
and costs. 

‘¢ And in the case of the Wilsons, Sir Ste- 
phen Lushington decreed that for personal 
risk and labor encountered in a salvage ser- 
vice, the officers and crews of King’s ships 
were entitled to remuneration upon the same 
footing as other salvors. 

“It is also a settled doctrine of the Court 
of Admiralty that no pilot is bound to go on 
board of a vessel in distress to render pilot 
service, for mere pilotage reward. If a pi- 
lot, being told he would receive pilotage only, 
refused to take charge of a vessel in that 
condition, he would be subjected to no cen- 
sure, and if he did take charge of her he 
would be entitled to a salvage remunera- 
tion.’’* 

The question whether officers and privates 
of a navy have a right to remuneration for 
salvage services is so interesting that I deem 
it proper to add to the above the following 
statements and opinions, which are enough 
to satisfy, even Messrs. Jardine & Co. 


Brooktyy, (N. Y.) Sept. 25, 1849. 


Sir: Having observed in the public prints that Mr. 
Poussin. the French Minister was very much shocked 
that Commander Carpender should have claimed salvage 
for getting a French vessel off the reef near Vera Cruz, 
after she had been abandoned by her commander, I take 
the liberty to inform the Department that, in the early 
part of 1830, I was attached to the United States sloop- 


* Abbott on Shipping—A Treatise on the law relative 
to Merchant Ships and Seamen. In five parts. By Chas. 
Lord Tenterden, Late Chief Justice of England. The 
Seventh English Edition. By William Shee,Sergeant at 





Law. The Fifth American Edition, with the Notes of; 


Mr. Justice Story, and additional armotations. By J.C, 


Perkins, Esq. Boston. 1846. 


of-war Peacock, and while lying at the island of Sacrifi- 
cios, near Vera Cruz, in company with the French cor- 
vette Ceres and English brig-of-war Fairy, at daylight 
one morning we discovered a vessel on one of the reefs 
off that port with a signal of distress flying. Boats were 
immediately dispatched from the three vessels to render 
assistance. On arriving at the vessel, she proved to be 
the English brig Ant, from London bound to Vera Cruz. 
After using every exertion, we could not succeed in get- 
ting her off. The captain of the brig seeing that it was 
a hopeless case, abandoned her, and requested that we 
should save the cargo, if possible. We commenced the 
work, and labored for three or four days. ‘The officers 
and men, with the boats from the French corvette, saved 
goods to the amount of $19,000; those from the English 
brig, $23,000 ; and those from the Peacock, over $100,000. 
We all received salvage, at the race of 33 13 per cent., 
awarded by the court at Vera Cruz. 
I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
S. H. STRINGHAM, 
Captain U.S. Navy. 
Hon. Wm. Batiarp PREsToON, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington. 


About two years ago the brig Active, of Baltimore, on 
her passage from Brazil to the river Plata, run on a bank, 
and was rescued by a French vessel of war, and carried 
into Montevido. Salvage to the amount of one-third of 
the value was demanded and received by the French 
cruiser. 

Salvors have a lien on the property saved, and have a 
right to detain it till their compensation is paid.—2 W. 
Rob. 306, Smith’s Merc. Law, 291, Abbot, 556. 

In 1813, the British ship of war Andromache was al- 
lowed 1-24 of the ship Louisa and cargo, for towing her 
into port, being dismasted and otherwise in a distressed 
condition. This was in addition to a military salvage of 
one-eighth allowed to the same parties; and is referred 
to only as an early case of civil salvage allowed to a na- 


' tional vessel. 


In 1823, the British sloop-of-war Arad, cruising for 
smugglers, fell in with and rendered valuable assistance 
to the ship Mary Ann, in great distress near the rocks, 
with a valuable cargo, and tne officers and men of the 
Arad took her into a harbor and claimed salvage. It was 
objected that she was a national vessel and bound to as- 
sist. The salvors, however, were awarded by the Court 
of Admiralty one-teuth of the ship’s cargo and freight.— 
1 Hag. 158. 

The British ship-of-war Dryad was awarded £1,000 
for services rendered to the Poacher, worth £53,000.—1 
Dod. 317. 


A brig got ashore on a shoal off Tenedos, and was 
towed off by a King’s steamer. The owners of the ship 
offered £100 for the salvage of the ship. The owners of 
the cargo contended that the crew of a Queen's ship 
were not entitled to claim a reward for so slight a service. 
The Court decreed for the plaintiffs £100 for the ship 
and in the same proportion for the cargo.—Brit. Dig. 385. 


A King’s ship, the Cygnet, on the coast of Affica, met 
a merchant vessel, the master and part of the crew sick, 
and the mate incompetent to navigate her. The Cygnet 
was bound to Prince Edward's Island, and the comman- 
der put four men on board the merchantmant, kept com- 
pany with her, and occasionally took her in tow, till they 
got to Prince Edward’s Island. He then allowed two 
men and a sailing-master to ship in her on wages and 
take her to England. She was worth £1,300, and the 
Court held that the commander was enutled to obtain 
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salvage on behalf of himself, his officers, and crew in re-| the vessel saved was Portuguese, and the claim actually 


spect of such service, and decreed £190. Prich. Dig. 
385. 

The ship-of-war Thetis, in 1833, sailed from Rio Ja- 
neiro with £810,000 of treasure, being private property. 
The day after sailing she struck on the coast of Brazil 
and sunk. The Admiral of the station and Captain Dick- 
inson and the officers and crew of the ship of war Light- 
ning and other vessels of war, with great exertions saved 
£157,000 sterling. They were awarded £17,000 salvage, 
which on appeal was increased to £29,000, and approved 
by the King in council.—(3 Hag. 14.) 

In 1837, Lieutenant Roberts, with two boats and ten 
men of the Royal Coast Guard, rendered very effective 
services in saving the Helene, a foreign vessel. The 
amount awarded was £200 salvage, one-half of it to Lt. 
Roberts.—(3 Hag. 430.) 


The Attorney General to Mr. Clayton. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
June 20, 1849. 

Sir: In compliance with the request ef your note of 
the 11th instant, I proceed to give you a more formal 
opinion than I have heretofore done upon the question 
some time since submitted to this office, ia the case of 
the salvage claim, at one time made by Captain Carpen- 
der, of the United States steamer Iris, in behalf of him- 
self, officers and crew, for saving the French ship Eu- 
genie, off Vera Cruz, whilst on the rock of El Riso, near 
the anchorage of Anton Lizardo, in 1848. 

I do not understand that it is denied that the service 
rendered entitled the parties rendering it to salvage, ex- 
cept upon the ground that themselves and their vessel 
constituted a portion of the naval marine of the United 
States. Nor could such a denial have been made. The 
property saved was in the most imminent peril, and its 
destruction certain, but for the aid of Captain Carpender 
and his men. It had every element of a salvage case, 
and, upon general principles, independent of the official 
characier of the salvors, their title tu such an allowance 
would have been perfectly clear. The single objection 
then to the claim was, and is, that they were a part of the 
naval marine of the United States. Is this a valid ob- 
jection? I think not; and I propose to examine it briefly, 
first upon authority, and second, upon principle. 

Unless there be, upon some ground of reciprocity, a 
different rule upon this subject, in relation to French ves- 
sels and property rescued from danger, under circum- 
stances entitling to salvage, than exists in relation to 
American and other vessels and property, it will be found, 
upon authority, to be a perfectly plain question. 

How is the law in England? Does there exist there 
any distinction between salvage service rendered by a 
public and private vessel, or to a domestic and a foreign 
vessel? There does not. This will be plain from the 
citation of a few cases: First, That the service is ren- 
dered by a public vessel. In the case of the Gage, (6 
Rob. 273,) civil and military salvage were both decreed, 
and in the Lord Ne/son, (1 Edwards 79,) civil salvage ; in 
each, the service being rendered by English men-of-war, 
and the property saved being also English. No objec- 
tion was intimated by the bar or bench to the claim be- 
cause of the official character of the salvors—an omis- 
sion utterly inconsistent with the existence there of a dis- 
tinction in such cases between public and private vessels 
rendering salvage service. Second. Is the rule there a 
different one when the vessel and property saved are for- 
eign, and not domestic? Clearly not. 

In the case of the Pensamento Feliz, (Edwards 115,) 





made by the salvors was resisted, not upon that ground, 
or upon the ground of the public character of the sal- 
vors, but because the service was not of a military kind 
entitling to military salvage. In answer to this, Sir Wil- 
liam Scott said: “ Now, supposing it were clear that 
there was really no salvage of war, the effect of this ob- 
jection would only be that I should put the parties to the 
expense of a new proceeding in the Instance Court. 
There is no doubt that a Court of Admiralty has a gen- 
eral jurisdiction to reward services of this nature, and 
that the party would recover by action in the Instance 
Court.” 


He evidently considers the claim as perfectly clear, 
doubting only as to the character of the salvage to be 
awarded ; that is, whether it should be military or civil. 
But the right to it, notwithstanding the salvors belonged 
to the naval service of England, and the property saved 
was foreign, was esteemed too plain for question. 

I could multiply English cases if I thought it necessa- 
ry. The objection, indeed, is nowhere, that I have been 
able to discover, suggested either in any English or 
American case, or by any English or American commen- 
tator. Nor is it necessary to cite but one American case. 
The United States vs. the Amistad, 15 Peters, 518. The 
facts, as fur as this question is concerned, were these 
The Amistad, a Spanish schooner, on the 27th June 1839, 
cleared from Havana, in Cuba, for Puerto Principe, in 
the same island, having on board Capt. Ferrer, and Ruiz 
and Montez, Spanish subjects, and fifty-four negroes. 
During the voyage the negroes rose, killed the captain, 
and took possession of the vessel. They spared the lives 
of Ruiz and Montez, on their engaging to aid in steering 
the schooner for Africa, or to a place where negro slave- 
ry did not exist. The negroes were, in this deceived, and 
the vessel steered for the United States, where she arriy- 
ed off Long Island on the 26th of August, and anchored 
within half a mile of the shore. In this condition she 
was discovered by the United States brig Washington, 
Lieutenant Gedney. With the assistance of his officers 
and crew, he took possession of her and of the negroes, 
and brought them into the district of Connecticut, and 
there libelled vessel, cargo and negroes for salvage. The 
Spanish owners of the cargo filed their claim to it, and 
denied salvage. The District Court decreed it to Lieut. 
Gedney, his officers and crew, to the amount of one-third 
of the value of vessel and cargo, rejecting it for the ne- 
groes; and the owners of the cargo appealed to the Cir- 
cuit Court. That Court affirmed pro forma the decree, 
and the case was brought to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. There were many other questions grow- 
ing out of facts which I have not stated, because they 
have no bearing upon the one I am considering. 
It will be seen that, as far as that question is in- 
volved, the case is directly in point. The property 
saved, vessel and cargo, were foreign, and the salvors a 
portion of the naval marine of the United States, on board 
a public vessel of the United States. It was even strong- 
er in this, that there the United States themselves inter- 
vened, maintaining that it was their duty, under the trea- 
ty with Spain of the 27th October, 1795, as continued in 
1819 and 1821, to have the property delivered entire to 
the Spanish owners, without any abatement for salvage, 
or any otherclaim. The then Attorney General, Mr. Gil- 
pin, concludes his opening argument by saying that “the 
Court below has erred, because it has not decreed any 
part of the property to be delivered entire, &c. From 
the vessel and cargo it has deducted the salvage, dimin- 
ishing them by that amount.” But neither in the Court 
above nor below was the title to salvage contested, ex- 
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cept upon the ground of the supposed treaty obligation | wise to add to the incentive of mere duty that of pecuni- 
to restore Spanish property in the condition in which this | ary reward. The service is often attended with great 
was found. It was not pretended that any objection to it | peril, and the experience of the world bas proved that it 
existed in the public character of the salvors or of their | should be stimulated by the prospect of pecuniary com- 
vessel. In giving the opinion of the Supreme Court, Mr.| pensation. In the language of Sir William Scott in the 
Justice Story says: “No question has been here made as | case of the Louisa Dodson, 318, *‘ and, though it is cer- 
to the proprietary interests in the vessel and cargo. Itis| tainly the duty of the King’s ships to afford assistance to 
admitted that they belong to Spanish subjects, and that} all his Majesty’s subjects whom they may meet with in 
they ought to be restored. The only point on this head distress, yet I do not know that it is incnmbent upon 
is, whether the restitution ought to be on the payment of them, at the hazard perhaps of their lives, and without 
salvage or not.”—(15 Peters, 592.) And after examin-| any prospect of reward, to take charge of a ship in a 
ing the other questions which the case presented, he | sinking state. Any hesitation in affording assistance 
concludes the point of salvage in these words: “As to| might be of dangerous consequence to the property of 
the claim of Lieut. Gedney for his salvage service, it is| persons so circumstanced, and it is therefore proper, for 
understood that the United States do not now desire to| the encouragement of prompt and signal exertions on 
interpose any obstacle to the allowance of it, if it is deem- | the part of King’s officers and men to hold out to them 
ed reasonable by the Court. It was a highly meritorious | the prospect of reward.” 
and useful service to the proprietors of the ship and car- The whole doctrine rests, in truth, upon an enlarged 
g9, and such as by the general principles of maritime | policy, and from its very nature must be irrespective of 
law is always deemed a just foundation for salvage. The | the private or public character of the salvors. In the 
rate allowed by the Court, (being. as stated, one-third the | words of Chief Justice Marshall, in the case of Mason 
value) does not seem to us to have been beyond the ex- | et al. vs. Ship Blaireau, 2 Cranch 240—a French vessel 
evcise of a sound discretion, under the very peculiar and | by-the-by, rescued from danger by the claimants of sal- 
embarrassing circumstances of the case.’ And the de-| vage—“ the allowance of a very ample compensation for 
cree as to that was accordingly affirmed. This must be | these services (one very much exceeding the mere risk 
held to be conclusive upon the proposition. The point | encountered and labor employed in assisting them) is at~- 
was distinctly made, and distinctly decided. It is not, | tended as an inducement to render them, which it is for 
therefore, with us an open question, nor indeed. upon the | the public interests and for the general interests of hu- 
pretensions upon which I understand it to be resisted in | manity to hold forth to those who navigate the ocean.” 
the case of Captain Carpender, (the public character of} If such considerations be well founded—and who cam 
the salvors,} was it, in England or the United States,| doubt it?—it might prove a perilous experiment for 
ever doubted. In the case of the Amistad that character | France to adopt the rule, and obtain its recognition by the 
existed, as also the foreign ownership of the saved prop-| other nations of the world, that no salvage shall be al- 
erty; and it was in relation to service so rendered, to| lowed those who might rescue French life and property 
property so owned, that the Court said that it was “ suc? | upon the ocean from impending destruction. 
ax by the general principle of maritime law is always| There is, however, no such rule now existing, and Iam 
deemed a just foundation for salvage.” therefore very clear in the opinion that the case before 
The doctrine upon the subject is therefore obviously | ™¢ was one for salvage. 
the same with us as in England, or, to use the language 1 have the honor to be, &c. 
of Story, in his edition of Abbot on Shipping, page 397, REVERDY JOHNSON. 
No. 1, “the general principles as to the allowance of| Hon. Jonny M. Crayton, 
salvage are the same in American as in English jurispru- Secretary of State. 
—. lai sb _ | Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co. object- 
, therefore, that could possibly arise in : , 
the present case is, whether we have a different rule in ed also to the rate of salvage claimed on 
regard to the sulyage of French property. I can find|the Arrow and cargo, because it would 


none stated or intimated any where. The rule I hold,| g; , 
. ¥ ‘ ‘lgive to the salvors an aggregate far 
thea, to be universal in the United States, that salvage | ° Sere 


service rendered by the naval marine of the United States | Seater, in their opinion, than the value of 
is to be compensated in like manner as that rendered by | the services rendered; and therefore urged 


private marine. that the amount of remuneration should not 
nd this brings me to inquire, secondly, How should 


the rulé be upon principle ? be proportionate to the value of the proper- 
That the public policy of alt nations should encourage | ty rescued, but proportionate only to the toil 


& service. of this description. is manifest. Safety of life and personal risk of the salvors. They urg- 
and property demand it, and the experience of the com- 


mercial world recommends it to:universal adoption. It ed that the claim for salvage on the vessel 
is-the end.to be attained which entitles it to and secures| Should be distinct from the claim for salvage 


to it Public favor, irrespective of the character of the| on the cargo, because the rate claimed on 
means by which it is accomplished. The former ad 


dresses itself with persuasive influence to all. That end, the vessel should be based on the labor and 
ag life and property are dear, is, if possible, to be secur-|time expended in getting her afloat; but the 


ed, and all fair and lawful means to effect it are conse- rate on the cargo should be very much re- 
quently to be encouraged. Why, then, is it that the offi- 


cers of public armed vessels are not to have the same in- duced, for the reason that it was jeoparded 
centive to exertions necessary to the end with others?|in the port of its destination, and had only 


Are they under any other special obligation to do such to be transhipped in boats from the site of 
deeds of kindness and humanity? The officer and the 


tes i te ivine vw sels.”’ : 
citizen are alike impelled to such service by general con- danger to the sia asnisltine- call essels Their 
siderations of social duty. But the law has deemed it argument is that property saved when far 
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from the residence of its owners is worth 
more than when rescued from loss at their 
very doors, and consequently should pay a 
higher rate of salvage in proportion to the 
distance it may be from its proprietors. 
They also objected to salvage in the case 
of the British brig Arrow, because salvage 
had not been claimed in the American brig 
Eagle, which vessel was stranded at the 
same time. Why salvage was not claimed 


in the case of the American brig Eagle is| 


not apparent ; but the neglect in this case is 
not in itself conclusive against the claim on 
account of the Arrow. 

The salvors might have urged that they 
were entitled to higher rate of salvage, be- 





“During the last war with England, fear of punish- 
ment induced many of the subordinates to commit suicide 
when unable to execute their orders, and the same mo- 
tive impelled their superiors to avoid the wrath of the 
Emperor in the same way. The hong-merchants and 
linguists at Canton, during the old regime, were constant- 
ly liable to exactions and punishments for the acts of 
their foreign customers from the operation of this princi- 
ple. One of them, Serushing, was put in prison and 
rained because Lord Napier came to Canton from Wham- 
poa in the boat of a ship he had ‘ secured’ [become secu- 
rity for) several weeks before, and the linguist and pilot 
were banished, for allowing what they could not possibly 
have hindered, even if they had known it.”—Ib. p. 383. 


The inference from this last paragraph is 
surely different from that to be draws from 
the preceding one. If punishment so severe 
in its character as to render suicide prefera- 
ble to its endurance, be inflicted for disobe- 








cause the property saved was a contraband 
in the port where endangered, and that sav- 
ing opium from destruction was contrary to 
the spirit of the Chinese law, which neither 
party had aright to disregard. It might have 
been viewed as confiscated, and that the cap- 
tors were entitled to the whole. 

In saving the opium contained in the Ar- 
row and in the Eagle, assistance was given 
to smugglers, which, in a moral point of view, 
they were not entitled to receive. 

The case was decided by an arbitration, 
which gave a gross sum of $15,000 to the 
salvors, and $500 for salvage expenses. 

The character given to the Chinese by 
Christian writers seems to me untruthful as 
a whole, though, I doubt not individual con- 
duct may be found to sustain the statements 
made. It is not easy to view misbelievers 
without a bias, to see in them those virtues, 
when they exist, which we are too ready to 
suppose belong exclusively to Christian men. 
I have been quixotic enough to seek for 
truth; but I have not sufficient presumption 
to assert that I have found it. The follow- 
ing extracts and comments upon them will 
exhibit to the reader: 


THe CHARACTER GIVEN TO THE CHINESE 
BY FOREIGNERs. 


“The responsibility of the writer (of official edicts) in 
a measure ceases with the promulgation of his orders, 
and when they reach the Jast in the series, their efficiency 
has well nigh departed. Expediency is the usual guide 
for obedience; deceiving superiors and oppressing the 
people, the rule of action on the part of officials; and 
their orders do not more strikingly exhibit their weakness 
and ignorance, than their mendacity and conceit.’”’-—Vol. 
1 p. 375.—Middle Kingdom, 


dience, something more than mere expe- 


diency must be the guide for obedience. 


‘Mr. Williams contradicts himself— 


“In comparison with other Asiatic nations, the Chinese 
have made distinguished attainments in general intelli- 
| gence, and in good government so far as security of life 
jand property goes, and the tone of public opinion is more 
|in favor of morality and sobriety than among their neigh- 
‘bors. The deficiencies consist mostly in those things 
‘which Christianity alone can supply, and until that 
| comes to their aid they cannot be expected to advance. It 
is aremarkable thing that the writings of Confucius and 
| his disciples should have been regarded with such reve- 
‘rence; and we are disposed to look upon their teachings 
‘as sustained and invigorated by the all-wise Governor of 
nations for his own gracious designs, more directly than 
| perhaps second causes would lead us to conclude. * The 
Chinese student, not being secured from error by the light 
of revealed religion, can only derive his moral precepts 
from his school learning. He is certainly therefore fortu- 
nate in the possession of a body of ancient national lite- 
‘rature, which, while it cultivates his taste and improves 
his understanding, contains nothing to influence his pas- 
sions or corrupt his heart. The Chinese are not com- 
pelled, as we are, upon the authority of great names, and 
for the sake of the graces of style and language to place 
in the hands of their youth, works containing passages 
/which put modesty to the blush—works in which the 
most admirable maxims of morality are mixed and con- 
founded together in the same page with avowals and de- 
scriptions of the most disgusting licentiousness. The 
writings which the Chinese put into the hands of their 
youthful students are in this respect wholly unexception- 
jable.’”* This testimony is unimpeachable.”—Ib. p. 435, 


| “The examples of filial piety contained in it (a work 
Ly Chu Hi) are more interesting to a foreigner than the 
' minute directions about intercourse and behavior. Still 
‘these last all go to form Chinese character, and give it 
that development which makes it the strange compound 
of ignorance and scholastic erudition, the union of cruel- 
ty and politeness, of condescension and contempt, of ciy- 
ilization and barbarism, which it really is.””—Id. p. 539. 


| Those who have been educated are generally remark- 

ably fond of books; and though there are no public libra- 
| Description of the city of Canton—1829. This work 
jis attributed to the pen of the Rev. Mr. Bridgeman, 
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ries in Canton, vet the establishments for manufacturing 
and vending books fre numerous. And to supply those 
who are unable to purchase for themselves the works they 
need, a great number of circulating libraries are kept 
constantly in motion. But almost all of these books are 
bad; this charge, however, does not lie with equal force 


mail” on those who are willing to pay rather 

than suffer the annoyance of importunity. 
My own personal observation in Canton is, 

| that although the beggars are numerous, they 


against those works which usually constitute the text Te not more loathsome or importunate to 
books of literary men.” —- Description of the city of Canton. | strangers than their miserable brethren in 


“ Beggars find their lodgings in the porches or temples, | 
or the sides of the streets, and nestle together in their | 
rags for mutual warmth. This class of people is under | 
the care of a headman, who, with the advice of the elders | 
and constables, apportions them in the separate neigh- | 
borhoods. During the day, they go from one house or | 
shop door to another, and receive their allotted stipend, | 
which cannot be less than one ‘cash’ to each person; | 
they sit in the doorway and sing a ditty or beat their | 
clap-dishes and sticks to attract attention, and if the shop- 
keeper has no customers, he lets them keep up their cries, 
for he knows the longer they are detained at the door, so 
much the more time will elapse before they come again | 
to his shop. Many of them are blind and all of them! 
present a sickly appearance, their countenance begrimed | 
with dirt, and furrowed by sorrow and suffering. ‘The! 
areas before the temples and the vicinity of markets are | 
the resort of numbers, and there too they die by scores 
from disease and starvation, presenting an affecting il- 
lustration of the cold indifference heathenism exhibits to 
wards the distress of the poor. Many persons give the 
headman a dollar or more per month to purchase exemp- | 
tion from the daily importunity of the beggars ; and fam- 
ilies about to perform house warming, a marriage, or fu- 
neral, and newly arrived junks, are obliged to fee him to 
get rid of the clamorous and loathsome crowd.”— The 
Middle Kingdom, vol. 2, p. 16. 


The author of ‘‘The Middle Kingdom”’ 
here bears testimony to the sensibility of the 
Chinese; he says their countenances are 
‘« furrowed by sorrow and suffering,”’ but ex- 
presses an opinion that the Chinese are indif- 
ferent ‘to the distress of the poor,”’ because 
they are heathens, that is, not members of 
the Christian community. If the Chinese 
are totally indifferent to the distresses of 
beggars, why have they placed them under 
regulations which permit importunity till 
shopmen and others bestow a gratuity of at 
least one ‘“‘cash;” until this be given the 
beggar may besiege the shop or house door 
as lomg as he pleases, without fear of per- 
sonal chastisement ; but when the “ cash”’ is 
bestowed he must retreat. It might be in- 
ferred from this custom or regulation being 
sanctioned by public opinion, that the charity 
of the Chinese affords considerable tolera- 
tion for beggars, some of whom at least, “go 
from one house or shop door to another and 
receive their allotted stipend.” Then again, 
«The King of the Beggars”’ assigns his sub- 
jects to different beats or wards every day ; 
and in their behalf levies a kind of ‘ black 





London or New York. The Christianity of 
a nation or large community, does not ex- 
empt people from sorrow, poverty, beggary, 
or starvation, nor afford less “‘ affecting illus- 
tration of the cold indifference,” in many 
instances, men of all creeds and nations ex- 
hibit towards the distress of the poor. Look 
at travellers’ accounts of Italy and its most 
holy city ; or France, Spain, Portugal, Eng- 
land, Ireland, and even of New York, and 
learn whether death by starvation, or suicide 


induced by hopeless poverty be not recorded ; 
whether hordes of beggars are not seen in 
all the great cities of Christian Europe with 
as much cold indifference by their respective 
countrymen, as the beggars of Canton by 
the natives of the Middle Kingdom. Want 
of sympathy with those afflicted by poverty 
may be charged both on heathenism and 
Christianity ; but to the latter it is surely a 
greater reproach, because the precepts of 
our Saviour inculcate a different practice. 
‘‘ Remove the beam from thine own eye, be- 
fore thou touch the mote in that of thy neigh- 
bour.” 


Listen to what an Englishman relates of 
England. 


“It was dark before he reached Winchester, and he 
was obliged to go to an inn, which did not very well suit 
with his finances. He had such a supper as his humble 
means would afford, paid for it, and desired to be shown 
to his bed. The landlady replied there was no bed 
there for such as him; and he was actually forced, 
with terms of abuse, to turn out of an inn where there 
was not a single bed-room occupied, at ten o’clock at 
night, in the month of December. After wandering 
about the streets for some time in search of a lodging, he 
had length got shelter for the night in a small house at 
the skirt of the town. It is affecting to read of sueh 
things; but we allude to them here, in the hope of serv- 
ing an useful purpose. We find this entry in his notes : 
‘On Sunday morning I was sixty-four miles from Lon- 
don, and had only one shilling in my pocket. 1 was hun- 
gry, but I durst not eat—thirsty, and | durst not drink, 
for fear of being obliged to lie all night at the side of a 
hedge, in a cold night in December. After dark 1 travy- 
elled over Bagshot, was denied admittance into some of 
the public-hovses and ill-used in others. He requested 
the shelter of a barn at a farm house near the road, but 
was met with a surly negative.’ At another place our 
Biographer says—* At Nice the people refused him a 
lodging, while they thought him to be a German; but 
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when they understood him to be an Englishman, gave|of their early instruction in the forms of politeness. 
him the best apartment in the house, and the best of every | Whether in the crowded and narrow thoroughfares, the 
thing.’’* village green, the bustling market, the jostling ferry, or 
the thronged procession,—wherever the people are assem- 
hled promiscuously, good humor and courtesy are obser- 
vable; and when altercations do arise, wounds or serious 
injuries seldom ensue, although from the furious clamor 
one would imagine half the crowd were in danger of their 


“ The laws forbid the marriage of a brother’s widow, of 
a father’s or grandfather’s wife, or a father’s sister under 
the penalty of death ; and the like punishment is inflicted 
upon whoever seizes the wife or daughter of a freeman 


and carries them away to marry them. lives.—Zd., p. 68. 
“These regulations not only put honor upon marriage,| Com! F ; 
bat senier it aecen banat cnuann tee Pine thon tb ombats between crickets are contested with great 


most any other people, thereby preventing a vast train of spirit, and tubfulls of them are caught in the aucumn and 
evils. The tendency of unrestrained desire to throw down sold in the streets to supply gamesters. Two well cho- 
the barriers to the ‘gratification of lust must not be lost | 8°" combatants are put into a basin and irritated with a 
sight of; and as no laws on this subject can be effectual | straw, until they rush upon each other with the utmost 
unless the common sense of a people approve of them, |''Y> chirraping as they make the onset, and the battle 
the Chinese, by separating the sexes in general society, | seldom ends without a tragical result in Joss of life or 
have removed a principal provocation to sin, and by cow- limb. Quails are also trained to mortal combat; two 
pelling young men to fulfil the marriage contract of their are placed on a railed table, on which a handful of millet 
parents, have also provided a safeguard against debauch- has been #trown, and as one picks up a kernel, the other 
ery at the age when youth is most tempted to indulge, flies at him with beak, claws and wings, and the struggle 
and when indulgence would most strongly disincline them is kept up till one retreats by hopping into the hands of 
to marry at all. They have, moreover, provided for the his disappointed owner. Hundreds of dollars are occa- 
undoubted succession of the inheritance, by disallowing sionally betted upon these cricket or quail fights, which, 
more than one wife; and yet have granted men the lib- if not as sublime, are perhaps less inhuman than the pu- 
erty they would otherwise take, and which immemorial gilistic fights and bull-baits of Christian countries, while 
usage in Asiatic countries has sanctioned. They have both show the same brutal love of sport at the expense of 
done as well as they could in regulating a difficult mat- | life." —Id., p. 90. 

ter, and better on the whole, perhaps, than in most other 
unchristianized countries. If any one supposes, how- 
ever, that because these laws exist, sins against the sev- 
enth commandment are uncommon in China, he will be 
mistaken as those who infer that because the Chinese are 





“The absence of some of the violent and gladiatorial 
| sports of other countries, and of the adjudication of doubt- 
ful questions by ordeals or duels; the general dislike to 
_a resort to force, their inability to cope with enemies of 
moss ' yee j vastly less resources and number, and the comparative 
pagans, nothing like modesty, purity, affection, or love, | disesteem of warlike achievements, ull indicate the peace- 
exists between the sexes. ; ; | ful traits of Chinese character. Duels are unknown, as- 
“ When a girl ‘ spills the tea,’ that is, loses her intend-| sagsinations ure infrequent, betting on horseraces is 
ed husband by death, public opinion honors her if she re- | still to begin, and ‘running a muck’ a la Malay “@ =% 
fuse a second engagement; and instances are cited of joard of; and when two persons fall out upon a water 
young ladies committing suicide, rather than contract @) afer a vast variety of gesture and huge vociferation of 
second marriage. They sometimes leave their father’s | opprobrium, they will blow off their wrath, and separate 
house and live with the parents of the affianced husband | gjmost without touching each other.’—Zd. p 9 
as if they had been really widows. It is considered re- ‘ F 
proachful for widows to marry.” — The Middle Kingdom, 


cl “ While their contrarieties indicate a different external 
vol. ti, p. 61. 


civilization, a slightacquaintance with their morals proves 
If a wife elopes and marries, she is to be strangled. their similiarity to their fellow men in the lineaments of a 
A young lady, “having heard of the worthless charac- | fallen and depraved nature. As among other people, the 
ter of her intended, carried a bag of money with her in | lights and shadows of virtue and vice are blended in their 
the sedan, [in which she is carried to the groom,] and character and the degree of advancement they have made 
when they retired after the ceremonies were over, thus | while destitute of the great encouragemenis offered to 
addressed him: ‘Touch me not; I am resolved to aban- | perseverance in well doing in the Bible, afford grounds 
don the world and become a nun. I shall this night cut | for hoping that when they are taught out of that book, 
off my hair. I have saved $200, which I give you; with | they will receive it as the rule of their conduct. Some of 
half you can purchase a concubine, and with the rest | the better traits of their character have been remarkably 
enter on some trade. Be not lazy and thriftless. Here- developed. They have attained, by the observance of 
after remember me.’ Saying this she cut off her hair, and | peace and guod order, to high a degree of security for life 
her husband and kindred fearing suicide if they opposed | 2nd property; the various classes of society are linked 
her, acquiesced, and she returned to her father’s house. | together in a remarkably homogeneous manner#y the 
Such cases are not uncommon, and young ladies implore diffusion of education und property, and equality of com- 
their parents to rescue them in this or some other way petition for office; and receives its just reward of food, 
from the sad fate which awaits them —id. p. 64. raiment and shelter, with a uniformity which encourages 
its constant exertion. e ~ » Education has 
strengthened and disseminated the morality they had, and 
God has blessed their filial piety by making their days 
long in the land which he has given them.” —Jd., p. 92, 


“ True politeness, exhibited in an unaffected regard for 
the feelings of others, cannot, of course, be taught by 
rules merely ; but a great degree of urbanity and kind- 
ness is every where shown, whether owing to the natu- 
rally placable disposition of the people, or to the effects| “ With a general regard for outward decency, they are 
vile and polluted in a shocking degree; their conversa- 

* Life of Dr. Robert Jacksou,—prefixed to a View of | tion is full of filthy expressions and their lives of impure 
the Formation, Discipline and Economy of Armies. By; acts. They are somewhat restrained in the latter by the 
the late Robert Jackson, M. D. Inspector-General of fences put around the family circle, so that seduction and 
Army Hospitals. London, 1840. | adultery are comparatively intrequent, the former may 
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even be said to be rare; but brothels and their inmates 
occur every where on land and water.’’—Jd. p. 96. 


How does Canton differ in this respect 
from Paris or New York. See the work of 
Parent du Chattellet— 


“More uneradicable than the sins of the flesh is the 
falsity of the Chinese, and its attendant sin of base in- 
gratitude ; their disregard of truth has perhaps done moire 
to lower their character in the eyes of Christendom than 
any other fault. They feel no shame at being detected in 
u lie, though they have not gone quite so far as not to 


know when they do lie, nor do they fear any punishment | 


from their gods from it.’’—TId., p. 96. 


Our author here charges “base ingrati- 


tude” among the national traits of Chinese 


character. On page 574, vol. 1, he gives a 
translation of an ‘‘ extemporaneous sonnet, 


written by Ma, a gentleman of respectable | 


literary attainments, who was successfully 
operated upon for cataract in Dr. Parker’s 
Opthalmic Hospital at Canton. This effort 
at least sprang from gratitude; I give the 
concluding verses— 


“* With grateful heart, with heaving breast, with feelings 
flowing o’er,’ 

I cried, ‘O lead me quick to him who can the sight re- 
store !’ 

To kneel I tried, but he forbade ; and forcing me to rise, 

* To mortal man bend not the knee ;’ then pointing to the 
skies :— 


“¢]'m but,’ said he, ‘the workman’s tool, another’s is the 
hand; 

Before his might, and in his sight, men, feeble, helpless 
stand ; 

Go, virtue learn to cultivate, and never thou forget 

That for some works of future good thy lile is spared thee 
yet!’ 


“ The off’ ring, teken of my thanks, he refused; nor would 
he take 

Silver or gold, they seemed as dust; ‘tis but for virtue’s 
sake , 

His works are done. His skill divine I ever must adore, 

Nor lose remembrance of his name till life’s Jast day is 
o’er. 


“Thus have I told in these brief words, this learned doc- 
tur’s praise, 

Well does his worth deserve that I should tablets to him 
raise.” 

Other instances of Chinese gratitude for 
‘benefits received at the hands of physicians 
are recorded by our author, vol. ii, p. 345 ; 
but he mentions no case of Chinese ingrati- 
tude. In his reports of the Ophthalmic 
Hospital, Canton, Dr. Parker notices many 
instances of lively expression of gratitude 
by the Chinese patients. 

The charge of mendacity does not belong 


exclusively to the Chinese. There must be 
truthful men in a community in which there 
are no lawyers by profession—by the way, 
this sign of civilization the Chinese want, 
although we find them in possession of most 
of the institutions which are supposed to be- 
long only to civiliized nations of Christen- 
‘dom. The Chinese have a literature, and 





learned men; religion, temples for public 
worship, and priests; laws and judges, but 
no lawyers; taverns, tea-gardens, gambling- 
shops, restaurants and brothels; foundling- 
hospitals, jails, and places for decollation ; 
business-brokers, bandits, pirates, money- 
changers and slaves; theatres, bill-stickers, 
and mountebanks ; druggists, doctors, quacks, 
and last, not least, ‘‘newsboys”’ vending the 
Peking Gazette or the last new novel. What 
‘more has Christian Paris, or enlightened Eng- 


and ? 


| But to return: I hope the general charge 
of mendacity is exaggerated. When, du- 
ring the Opium War, the negotiation for the 
ransom of the city of Canton was settled 
without any written document: Howqua 
pledged his word to Commissioner Elliot 
that six millions of dollars should be paid for 
the city, and Elliot was satisfied. It was 
long afterwards a source of gratification to 
Howqua that Elliot had not doubted his word 
on that occasion; and when he urged his 
fellow hong-merchants to bring forth their 
money, he said to one of them who mani- 
fested some reserve, ‘‘ Howqua has prom- 
ised to pay; his word must be redeemed.” 
His arguments were not urged by represen- 
tations of the sufferings and calamities which 
must befal the city if the money were not 
paid ; it was, ‘‘ Howqua has promised!”’ This 
was worthy the best days of Pagan Rome, 
and is surely some proof that truth is recog- 
nized as a virtue in the Middle Kingdom. It 
is true Howqua was a remarkable man. It 
is related of him that some years ago, he 
called on a late merchant of Philadelphia, 
then resident in Canton, and said, “ Mr. —, 
I hear you wantshey go America side catchey 
wifo—you litty olo, now ; why you no go?” 

“How can I, Mr. Howqua? You hold 
my notes for $80,000 ; just now I have not 
the money to take them up.” 

Howqua drew from his sleeve, (the pocket 
of the Chinese,) these notes, tore them and 
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ing, ‘‘ Now, Mr. —, you can go so soon you. 
please.” | 

The Philadelphian was moved of course 
by such an act of generous confidence. He 
left Canton. Some years afterwards, a ves- 
sel arrived at Whampoa and brought a barrel 
of hams, and several packages directed to 
Howqua. The agent told Howqua these had 
been sent as a present from Mr. —, of Phil-' 
adelphia. ‘What man, that?’ “Mr. —.’’| 
“That man forget my, ten year: I forget 
he: make sendy that thing, ad/-a, back to 
he.” Both Howqua and the merchant have 
paid nature’s debt; the Christian merchant 
although he had not paid Howqua, was dis- 
tinguished before his death for liberally giv- 
ing bills and other things to the church from 
his ample means. And the Pagan Howqua | 
gave gratuitously a lease of the building oc- | 
cupied as the Ophthalmic Hospital in Can- 
ton, and this “ gratuitous lease,’ says Dr. 
Parker in his 14th report, “granted by his 
aged and distinguished father, has been, and, 
still is, continued by his estimable son,’’ 
young Howqua. | 


“ The facilities and security of commerce in a country 
are among the best indices of its government being ad- 
ministered, on the whole, in a tolerably just manner, and | 
on those principles which give the mechanic, farmer and | 
merchant a good prospect of reaping the frus of their | 
industry. This security is afforded to China to a con- 
siderable degree, and is one of the most satisfactory proofs, 
amidst all the corruptions, extortions, injustice, and de- 
pravity seen in their courts and in society at large, that 
the people on the whole receive and enjoy the rewards of 
industry. Tranquillity may often be owing to the strong 
arm of power, but trade, manufactures, voyages and large 
commercial enterprizes must remunerate those who un- 
dertake them, or they cease. ‘The Chinese are eminently | 
a trading people; their merchants are acute, methodical, 
sagacious and enterprising, not over-scrupulous as to 
their mercantile honesty in small transactions, but in 
large dealings exhibiting that regard fer character in the | 
fulfilment of their obligations, which extensive commer- | 
cial engagements usually produce. The roguery and | 
injustice which an officer of the government may commit | 
without disgrace, would blast a merchant’s reputation, | 
and he enters into the largest transactions w ith confidence, | 
being guarantied in his engagements by a system of mer- 
cantile security and responsibility, which is more eflec- | 
tual than legal sanctions.”— The Middle Kingdom, vol. | 
ti, p. 396-7. 


The author seems to examine the practi- | 
cal details of the Chinese government, as | 
one would a great steam engine whose at-. 
tention is so much attracted by the greasy) 
drippings around the packing boxes and jour- 


VoL. XIX---96 


deposited the fragments in a spittoon, say-j|nals of the machine, or the jarring sounds of 


its action, that he does not appreciate its 
value and the harmonious adaptation of its 
several parts. 

The author dces not mean, it is presumed, 
that the same man who would ‘not be over- 
scrupulous’ 


’ 


in petty dealings, would be 
strictly honest in large transactions? 


“ The integrity and fair dealing of the hong-merchants 
and great traders at Canton, is in advance of the usaal 
mercantile honesty of their countrymen. A Chinese re- 
quires but little motive to falsify, and he is constantly 
sharpening his wits to cozen his customer, wheedle hin 
by promises and cheat him in goods or work. ‘There is 
nothing which tries one so much when living among them 
as their disregard of truth, and renders him so indifferent 
as towhat calamities befal so mendacious a race; an abi- 
ding impression of suspicion rests upon the mind to- 
wards every body, which chills the warmest wishes for 
their wellare and thwarts many a plan to benefit them.” 
Middle Ningdom, vol, tt., p. 97. 


Business is conducted in Canton toa great 
extent, if not entirely, on honor, without 
written pledges of any kind being asked or 


‘given, except among Europeans. There are 


very few instances known of failure on the 
part of Chinese to comply with their con- 
tracts; perhaps there are as many failures on 
the part of Christian merchants trading with 
them. 

When a mercantile house or firm is estab- 
lished in Canton, among the first things is to 
appoint a Cémprador, a Chinaman, whois, in 
fact, the cashier and treasurer, paying and re- 


ceiving teller of the establishment. He is ap- 
pointed simply on his reputation for integrity ; 


he gives no bond orany available security ; vet 


on inquiry I do not learn there is any instance 
of a defaulting Chinese Cémprador—not one 
‘reported as having ‘gone to Texas.” The 
'_Cémprador engages the servants of the house 
and guaranties their honesty ; among these, 


the number found to be dishonest is few 
compared with the same class in other coun- 
tries. He acts as steward and butler also. 
The Cémprador receives no salary, but de- 
pends for remuneration a small discount from 


| bills paid by him, which is at the cost of the 


receiver. Should a Cémprador abscond, 
bearing away the contents of the treasure 
vault, which not uafrequently, in large mer- 
cantile houses, contains $100,000 or more in 
silver and gold, at a time, and sit down within 
the city walls, pursuit would be fruitless. 
Should the municipal government attempt to 
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find him, the chances are still in favor of es- | stitutions found amongst them. Good acts are considered 
cape proofs of sincerity; the classics teach benevolence, and 


the religious books and tracts of the Budhists inculcate 
I have heard it stated, too, more than once, compassion to the poor and relief of the sick. Private 


that the stevedores, laborers and others em-| 2lins ef rice or clothes are frequently given, and house- 


ployed in the service of merchant vessels at | holders pay a constant poor tax in their donations to the 


: | beggars quartered in their neighborhood. There is a 
Whampoa, are more honest and faithful on) foundling hospital in Canton, founded in 1698, containing 


the whole than the same classes in the Uni-| accommodations for about 300 children; its annual ex- 


Ps e ° . s are yi a3 5 P +a 
ted States. Sailors in China fare quite as | penses are not far from $3,500, a good part of which used 


; to he filched (?) from foreigners by a tax on their shipping. 
well as in other parts of the world frequented | A retreat for poor, aged and infirm, or blind people, is sit- 


by them, for wherever they land, ‘ land-| usted near it, the expenses of which are stated at about 
sharks” are sure to be found on the alert. to | $7,000, but the number of persons relieved is net men- 
> 


: |tioned. The peculation and bad faith of the managers 
cheat or otherwise maltreat them. vitiate many of these institutions, and indispose the char- 


That there is an abundance of rogues of | itable to patronise them. A translation* of the annual 
every description amongst the Chinese, 1| "Pt of the Foundling Hospital at Shanghai established 
5 wy : 


: in 1707, opens with Yungching’s rescript of approbation 
have no doubt, but I believe they are no accompanying his donation, and a tablet he sent to it in 


worse than the so-called Christian nations of | 1725: and then follows a preface succeeded by a regular 
the West | report. In this the people ure exhorted to subscribe to 


e el Bia 2 | an institution conducted with so much order and energy, 
Whether the expression I have italicised and which emperors and empresses have sanctioned and 


in the above quotation is a lapsus lingue v. | supported.”—The Middle Kingdom, vol. ii, p 280. 
penne : not, it does not become the Se of| « The names of distinguished benefactors are recorded, 
a Christian missionary. He surely is not | and the report concludes by an appeal for funds, as the 
ignorant that perjury is among the crimes of | institution A spinie out ol pace i Various rar . 

ti : ese . |raising supplies are proposed, and arguments are brought 
Christian nations? Can Christians or phi-| 


S ire | forward to induce people to give; the appeal ends with 
lanthropists feel indifferent to the fate, tothe | the following, which would answer almost equally well 


calamities of a people, of a heathen people, for the report of a charitable institution in Western lands. 
b th dlv habit of lvi hadie * «Tf, for the extension of kinduess to our fellow-crea- 
ecause the cowardly habit of lying exists 


. : tures, and to those poor and destitute who have no father 
amongst them, because of a flaw in their mo- }and mother, all the good and benevolent would daily give 


rality ? To the presumed want of religion ‘one cash, (1—1100th of a dollar,) it would be sufficient 
end morals amongst the Chinese, Christian for the maintenance of the foundlings one day. Let no 


ge x : one consider a small good unmeritorious, nor a small sub- 
missionaries here are indebted for employ- scription as of no avail. Either you may induce others 


ment; and their incentive to labor should be | to subscribe by the vernal breeze from your mouth, or 


in proportion to the depravity they encoun- gn may bore “1 blade of re bs the field ad 
appiness, or cherish the already sprouting bud. Thus, 

ter? by taking advantage of opportunities as they present 

le ee ak i: themselves, and using your endeavors to accomplish your 
F cle. ee ee "| object, you may immeasureably benefit and extend the 

actions of the rulers are burdensome. ‘This vice, too, is snstitution.’ ” 

somewhat restrained by the punishments inflicted on crim- . - ‘ . 

inals, though the root of the evil is not touched. While 

the licentiousness of the Chinese may be in part ascribed| “ Similar establishments are found in all large towns, 

to their ignorance of pure intellectual pleasures, and the | some of them partly supported by the government ; allof 

want of virtuous female society, so may their lying be | them seem to be of modern origin, less than two centuries 


attributed partly to their truckling fear of officers, and their | old, and may have been imitated from, or suggested by, 
thievery to the want of sufficient food or work. the Romanists.”—ZJd., p. 282. 
“ Hospitality is not a trait of their character; on the 


contrary, the number and wretched condition of the beg- These statements indicate that compassion 


gars show that public and private charity is almost ex-| for the poor and helpless does exist among 
tinct ; yet here too, the sweeping charge must be modified 


when we remember the efforts they make to sustain their the Chinese ; and that there is both public 
relatives and families in so densely peopled a country.” | and private charity exercised to a considera- 
Id.,p.%. |ble extent, although it may be inadequate to 

What necessary connection exists between | succor all who are needy and afflicted. In 
hospitality, kindness to guests and strangers, | what part of the world is the number of chari- 
and private and public charity, the giving of | table institutions large enough to relieve all 
alms to paupers? Men accept hospitality| the indigence arising from vice, poverty and 
who would scorn public or private charity?|disease? The field of benevolence is inex- 


haustible, even in Christian lands, wiere the 








“ This brief sketch of Chinese religious character will 
be incomplete without some notice of the benevolent in-| * Chincse Repository, Vol. XIV, pp. 177—199. 
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precepts of our Saviour are not as exten-| 


sively practised as they might be. 


“ Oh that some power the giftie’d gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us.” 
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The following sentences are indicative of 
the opinion held of the English by the Chinese. 


“There is a building at Canton called the Ming-lun 


''Tang, or Free Discussion Hall, where political matters 


National self-valuation generally, if not 
universally, tends torun up very high; while 
the national judgment tends to estimate other | 
nations as inferior. In the case of the Eng-| 
lish and Chinese, who have been recently in| 
contact, it is amusing to contrast what they 
say of each other. 

In the opinion of Dr. D. McPherson, of 
the Madras Army, who has published a very 
faulty account of what he saw :*—In the 
opinion of Dr. McPherson “the true char-. 
acter of the Chinese, taken in a public point | 
of view,” is as follows: ‘“ Haughty, cruel, | 
and hypocritical, they despise all other na- 
tions but their own; they regard themselves| 
as faultless, [so do all nations.| Next tothe 
son of heaven, a true Chinaman thinks him-| 
self the greatest man in the world, end. 
China, beyond all comparison, to be the’ 
most civilized, the most learned, the most | 
fruitful, the most ancient—in short, the, 
only country in the world. [The Chi-| 
nese invariably apply similar remarks to’ 
the English nation.] They style all foreign-| 
ers barbarians, and they tell them, ‘ We can) 


do without you, but you can not do without us; | 


if your country is so good, why do you come| 
here for tea and rhubarb ? ” 

As far as relates to the English this is 
quite correct; the Chinese are not depen- 
dent on them for supplies of any kind. 


‘In private life they excel many other na-' 


tions. Here indeed do we find a direct con-| 


trast to the character given of them by the 





world. There are no castes among them, | 
consequently the great barrier between man; 
and man, so generally subsisting among east- 
ern nations, is altogether done away with, 
and the passing stranger is at all times wel- 
come to partake of the poorest man’s fare.’’ 
Here is a witness, a transient visiter, testify- 
ing to the hospitality of the Chinese, in the 
face of Mr. Williams, who has been a resi- 
dent for twelve years! 


* Two Years in China. Narrative of the Chinese Ex-! 
pedition from its formation in April, 1840, to the treaty of | 


peace in August, 1842. By D. McPhcrson, M.D. Ma- 
dras Army. Attached to the service of his Highness the 
Nizam, and lately with the 37th Grenadier Regiment in 
China. Second edition. 8 vo. pp. 391. London, 1843. 


are discussed under the knowledge of government, which 
rather tries to mould than put them down, for the ussist- 
ance of such bodies, rightly managed, in carrying out 
their intentions, is considerable, while discontent would 
be roused if they were forcibly suppressed. In Ovtober, 
1842, meetings were held in this hall, at one of which a 
public manifesto was issued,’”’* from which I quote sueh 
sentences as express the opinion of the Chinese of the 


| English. 


“Wherefore peace being now settled in the country, 
ships of all lands come, distant though they be from this, 
for many a myriad of miles; and of all the foreigners on 
the south and west there is not one but what enjoys the 
highest peice and contentment, and entertains the pro- 
foundest respect and submission. 

“ But there is that English nation : whose ruler is now 
a woman and then a man, its people at one time like birds 
and then like beasts, with dispositions more fierce and 
furious than the tiger or wolf, aud hearts more greedy than 
the snake or hog—this people has ever stealthily devoured 
all the southern barbarians, and like the demon of the 
night they now suddenly exalt themselves. During the 
reigns of Kienlung and Kiaking, these English barbari- 
ans humbly besought entrance and permission to a pres- 
ent; they also presumptuously requested to have Chu- 
san, but those divine personages, clearly perceiving their 
traitorous designs, gave them a peremptory refusal. 
From that time linking themselves in with traitorous tra- 
ders, they have privily dwelt at Macao, trading largely in 
opium and poisoning our brave people. They have ru- 
ined lives,—how many millions none can tell; and wasted 
property,—how many thousands of millions who can 
guess! They have dared again and again to murder Chi- 
nese, and have secreted the murderers, whom they have 
refused to deliver up, at which the hearts of all men griev- 
ed and their heads ached. ‘Thus it has been for many 
years past, the English by their privily watching for op- 
portunities in the country have gradually brought things 
to the present crisis. 

* * * * 


“ During the past three years, these rebels, depending 
upon their stout ships and effective cannon, from Canton 
went to Fuhkien, thence to Chehkiang, and on to Kiang- 
su, seizing our territory, destroying our civil and military 


| authorities, ravishing our women, capturing our proper- 


ty, and bringing upon the inhabitants of these four prov- 
inces intolerable miseries.t His imperial majesty was 
| troubled and afflicted, and this added to his grief and anx- 
| iety. If you wish to purify their crimes, all the fuel in 
| the empire will not suffice, nor would the vast ocean be 
enough to wash out our resentment. Gods and men are 
alike filled with indignation, and heaven and earth cannot 


permit them to remain: 
* * . * 





“ Now these English rebels are barbarians, dwelling in 
a petty island beyond our domams; yet their coming 
throws myriads of miles of country into turmoil, while 
their numbers do not exceed a few myriads. What can 
be easier than for our celestial dynasty to exert its fullness 


* The Middle Kingdom, vol. i, p. 389. 

t Captain Arthur Cunynghame, Aide-de-camp to Ma- 
| jor General Lord Saltoun, in his “ Recollections of Ser 
vice in China,” testifies fully to this truth. 
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of power, and exterminate these contemptible sea-goin 


imps, just as the blast bends the pliant bamboo. 


* & * % 


“ These English barbarians are at bottom wit bout abil- 


itv, and yet we have all along seen in the memorials that | 
officers exalt and dilate upon their prowess and obstina- | 


ey; our people are courageous and enthusiastic, but the 


officers, on the contrary, say that they are dispirited and 
scattered. 
* # * 


“The dispositions of these rebellious English are like 
that of the dog or sheep, whose desires cam never be sat- 
isfied ; and therefore we need not inquire whether the peace 
now made be real or pretended. Remember that when 
they last year made disturbance at Canton, they seized | 
the square fort. and thereupon exhibited their audacity, | 


every where plundering and ravishing. 
+ # 


“ We have respectfully read through all his majesty’s 


mandates, and they are as clearsighted as the sun and, 
moon; but those who now manage affairs, are like one | 
who supposing the raging fire to be under, puts himself 


at ease as swallows in a court; but who, if the calamity 


suddenly reappears, would be as defeneeless as a gram | 
The law adjudges the penalty of, 


pus in a fish market. 
death for betraving the country, but how can even death 


atone for theircrimes? Those persons who have been hand- | 


ed down to suceeeding ages with honor, and those whose 
memories have been execrated, are but little apart on the 
page of righteous history ; let our rulers but remember 
this, and we think they also must exert themselves to re- 
cover their characters. We people have had our day in 
times of great peace. and this age is one of abundant 
prosperity ; scholars are devising how to recompense the 
kindness of the gevernment. nor can husbandmen think 
of forgetting his majesty’s exertions forthem. Our indig- 
nation was early excited to join battle with the enemy, 
and then all urged one another to the firmest loyalty.” 


It will not be difficult to sustain the Chi-) 


nese views of English character by refer-| 


ence to British authors. 


“ The English peasant is a bold and confident peasant. 
He is open and blunt, apparently sincere, sometimes gen- 
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| character of the Chinese will suffer by com- 


| 
| parison with that of ihe British. 

“The English are nationally speculative, and adventu- 
rous of all games of chance. Two passions do not reign 
_with equal force in the same subject at the same time; 

consequently the spirit of the war of honor, as it is called, 
does net run high ameng people who are adventurers for 
/guim of money through speculations iv trade and manu- 
faeture. ‘The name of military service does not bring 
distinction in England [this is a mistake ?] as it does in 
many parts of Europe; and, as the profession of arms is 
not here beld in the first estimation, the better class of the 
| peasantry do not leave the plough or the shuttle for the 
sword; consequently the recruits of infantry sagimnents 
are not on a level with the mass of the nation.’ 

“ The dominant principle of acting for and by money 
adheres to the nation in all its operations, that is, the na- 
tion is manufacturing and commercial by constitutional 
habit, military contingently for profit, not for glory. A 
proportion ot the people, influenced by the desire of gain, 
enticed by the tinsel of dress, or driven by the necessity 
of want, arrange themselves at the commencementof war 
under military standards. The ranks are thus filled with 
men; they are not filled with soldiers, for we do net admit 
those to be soldiers who have no higher motive toinduce 
' them to assume the soldier’s garb than a pecuniary bribe, 

au instigation of vanity,ora necessity arising from want of 

| bread; and as the mass of English recruits consists of 
'such,its military character is not what it might be, that 
is, not on a level with the bulk of the nation.” 


I have ventured to suggest a comparison 
between the moral character of the Chinese 
and English as nations; the superiority of 
the latter in religion, intelligence, science, 
and in war is not questioned, but if we may 
‘rely upon British novelists and poets for cor- 
rectly drawn, though warmly colored pictures 
of their countrymen, on the records of his- 
tory, or on the annals of crime as exhibited 





} 


erous, often rude, boisterous, and overbearing, rarely gra-|in the records of the criminal courts of Lon- 
cious or courteous to strangers, particularly to those who | don, Dublin and Edinburgh ; or on the truth 


have nothing to bestow. He generally assumes an air of | of the all d h £ 
independence, is indifferent to equals, even to superiors, | the allusions made in the new spapers 0 


except where he expects favor or bounty; he is then as; the day to “ei lopements in high life ;” or 
obsequious as his neighbors of the north. He sells his} gnoyld we seek the evidence of sight and 
service, public or private, and deems liis service equal to | q f | h 
his reward. Tle is little disposed to form personal at-| JU ge o the morals of the nation by what 
tachment from pure love. He is often arrogant when he| may be seen in St. Giles, or in the gin-pala- 
possesses money, abject when he is without it; for he| 46, of London, we must conclude the hea- 
seems to consider money as the sovereign of men and : , d ad tua 
things. He is proud of his nation and contemptuous of | then Chinese to be epraved in eed to rate 
others; he is rude, but not cruel or vindictive, and he| lower in morals than the so-called Christian 
rarely ill treats an enemy after ne chance of wer any! British, or so-called Christian Americans, 
other chance, has brought him within his power. VS . 5 
whose daily papers teem with notices of mur- 
ders, rape, seduction, robbery, swindling and 
perjury. In these we almost equal the mother 
country. 
But we complain wher travellers, with few 
opportunities of knowing, and with short 


This character of the English peasant and 
artizan, the people who enter the British 
Army, would not be disputed by the Chinese. 
in fact, it is questionable whether the moral 


* A View of the Formation, Discipline and Economy 
of Armies. By the late Robert Jackson,M.D. Iuspec- 
tor-General of Army Hospitals. London. 1845. p. 187. 





* Jackson on Discipline of Armies. 
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time for seeing, chatee terise us national ly | 
from their observance of a few individuals. | 
The Halls, Trollopes, Dickenses have not | 
been forgotten or forgiven; why then shall) BY ASHER CLARKSON. 
we agree with the same class of travellers | 
who, without speaking the language, and| Few characters of any age or nation will 
coming in contact at best with the inferior, Call forth such laboured essays, glowing eu- 
if not the lowest classes of Chinese, at Can- logies, or attacks so deep and bitter, because 
ton, determine that the Chinese are without few have made so unfading a mark upon the 
religion and morals; that they are thieves, Tolls of time, as Arthur Wellesley, Duke of 
liars, cowards, pirates, bandits and murder-| Wellington. Beyond all former example, 
ers. That there are very many Chinese who this is the age of pamphleteering; from 
are untruthful and dishonest: who are pi- | ‘‘ Dan to Beersheba” every nation and clime 
rates, murderers and robbers, is not question- is flooded with pamphlets and periodicals, 
ed; but I do not believe, from the little [| and so rich a theme as that of the great char- 
have seen and read, that they are, ‘take | acter before us will not fail to be thoroughly 
them by and large,” as sailors say, inferior analyzed by thousands of writers. Almost 
in morals to the Christian nations of the every penny-a-line writer has wielded 
West. | will wield his pen to portray the moral line- 
With this I conclude the rough notes made ‘aments of England’s greatest hero; and this 
during a brief visit to the Middle Kingdom, ™ust form our apology, wholly unknown as 
which seems now to be in a revolutionary | We are, for inflicting wpon the public a few 
condition—a transition state—but I will not of our own reflections, and contributing our 
venture a conjecture about the result. literary mite to the memory of the mighty 
When I made the notes, it was my design |dead. Ever since we have been able to 
to work them into the form of a book, and read history at all, the long and eventful re- 
the sentiment under which I have written Cords of the French revolutionary struggles 
always, has been expressed by Jerome Patu- | have been our delight and study; and but 
rot ;—‘« Mon pays a droit dla verité ; je dirai, one character in all the brilliant galaxy has 
la verité A mon pays.” But observe, friendly | more engrossed our thoughts than that of the 
reader, I do not declare that what I have Duke of Wellington. While transcribing 
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said is true; I only assert I believe it is: OU" reflections and forming the estimate of 


therefore, question my judgment and obser- ‘his character which we propose now to give 
vation as much as you please, but I beg you. 'to the public, we shall endeavor to be turned 
not to assail my veracity. ‘aside by no prejudices 1 in his favor, certain 
that we will be by none in the opposite direc- 
‘tion. We do not design a lengthened or mi- 
| nute account of his life; that will be left for 
'the historian and the biographer—but the 
outline which it will be necessary for us to 





SONNET. make in measuring his character and the 
; facts we shall throw together, will be taken 
Are these wild thoughts thus fettered in my rhymes skeet Wietata Bedtnanins 
Indeed the product of my heart and brain? principally trom JNaplers seninsular VV ar, 
. ‘ , gin 
How strange that on my ear the rhythmic strain and Alison’s History of Europe. 


Falls like faint memories of former times! 
When did I feel the sorrow, act the part 


Napoleon, Wellington, Marshal Soult and 


Which I have striven to shadow out in song ? many other of the greatest names figuring 
In what far century ewept that motley throng in that most eventful period of the world’s 
Of mighty pains and pleasures through my heait? history, were born in the same year—1769. 
Not in the yesterdays of that stilf life eh ; ae i ea 
Which I have passed so free and far from strife, Thirty-two years mave Ciapsed pas 1€ 
But somewhere in this weary world I know, spirit of Napoleon, amid the storms of that 
In some strange land, beneath some Eastern clime, memorable nicht, fled from a world it was 
I saw, or shared a martyrdom sublime, le " 1 but Ne alias ‘ei 
And felt a deeper grief than any prese.t woe. born to rule; and but one short year since 


Acravs. | Marshal Soult descended, broken with age, 
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to the ions 3 Wellington eutvived them both; |character of wey Ae heis first battle- 
one more than thirty years—the other but | field, from the imbecilily of superiors, each 
a few months. As the same year, (a| was called upon to save the wreck of a routed 
year more prolific in great births than any |army; and from the first deeds of each rose 
other of the whole six thousand,) gave birth | that long blaze of glory, destined to go out 
to them all, so the same year saw two of!only in the cold damps of the grave. The 
them go down to the grave. Scarcely had | giant form of the one sleeps peacefully, com- 
Marshal Soult passed from the living to the| paratively unmarked on the lovely banks of 


dead, when the embrace of the stern con- 


queror of all that is mortal closed round his | 


mighty competitor. 

Arthur Wellesley was born of a noble and 
illustrious family on the first of May, 1769, 
and the profession of arms being his choice 


the Potomac; that of the other may claim 
the highest niche in the mausoleum of Eng- 
land’s mighty dead. 

About two years after the close of the 
Flanders campaign, Arthur Wellesley set 


, out for India, where he remained from 1797 


he received a military education. Until he until 1805. Too little is known on this side 
had reached his majority there was noth-jof the Atlantic of the Indian career of Wel- 
ing—at least nothing of which we have)lington. When his age, the immense dis- 
heard—that marked him as superior to those tance of the country, the feebleness of his 
around him. His first service—that in which | ‘means and resources, and the character of 
the young hero was first taught to feel the | ‘the natives are taken into consideration, it 
actual shock of battle was, like that of our! was perhaps as brilliant as any other period 
own Washington, in a stern, hard school—a of his life. Brief as was his career there— 
school well calculated to call forth and de-| but seven years in duration—it alone, even 
velope every faculty of the mind. He was had he not survived it, would have secured 
first engaged as a colonel under the Duke of him immortal renown. Much is undoubtedly 
York, in the ill-starred campaign of Flanders |due to Lord Clive and to others for having 
in 1794-5, and his heroic firmness and con- |Jaid the foundations, but to Wellington above 





duct while commanding the rear-guard of them all does Britain owe that splendid East- 
that army throughout its long and disastrous ern empire, now surpassing in extent that of 


retreat, though on a larger scale, bear a stri-| Napoleon in its palmiest days. It is some- 
king analogy to the deeds of Washington on | what singular, that the future mighty antago- 
the no less ill-fated field of Braddock’s de-| nists, the two greatest warriors, perhaps, of 


feat. Up to this point the actions of the’ 
British and American hero bear a close re-| 
semblance. As, away in the wilds of the’ 
New World, deep in the backwoods of the 
Far West, a British army was saved by the 
firmness and ability of Washington, so at a 
later day, on a soil grown rich as the battle- 
field of nations, another and a more splendid 


the self-same qualities by the future Duke of 
Wellington. 
observer may discover that though their ac- 
tions and spheres were so widely different, 
the characters of both throughout all their 
lives were not less closely allied; the same 
stern, passionless exterior, with the same 
kindliness of heart within, the same cautious 
pradence and solidity of judgment, the same 
iron will and unyielding integrity of purpose, 
the same disinterested, unbending love of 
country, formed the great outlines in the 





all ages—Napoleon and Wellington—should 
have sought their early fame on oriental 
plains, and performed there, amidst strange 
memories of the past, some of the most glo- 
rious achievements of modern times. WNa- 
poleon, on the sand wastes of Egypt, round 
the eternal pyramids with forty centuries 


‘gazing down upon him, rivalled all the fa- 
army escaped destruction in the exercise of | 


bled deeds of yore, and scattered the fiery 


-Mamelukes like chaff before the wind; far 
Indeed, the eye of a critical. 


away on the other side of the Eastern world, 
Wellington swept before him the swarming 
myriads that dwell in that land of the sun. 
What if they had met! Had the march of 
conquest of either not been checked, the 
mighty Titans would have come in collision 
in the midst of Asia! What would have 
been the result? How different would have 
been the destiny of the world! Waterloo 
would have come ten years sooner, in another 
continent. What a different Waterloo it 
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might have been! We cannot pause in this | the days of Sesostris. It was then, at the 
hasty sketch to follow Lord Wellington | time when the science of Soult, the indomi- 
through his Indian career : how brilliant ‘and ‘table valour of Ney, and the genius of Su- 
successful it was let Seringapatam, Assaye, chet, those terrible Marshals, at whose names 
and Argaum tell !—they have crowned him/| nations trembled, were desolating the sunny 
with unfading laurels. But brilliant as were fields of Spain, and the fate of the continent 
these actions, his fame will never rest on his|seemed fixed, that as a last hope the con- 
Indian campaigns, in consequence of the |queror of India was dispatched by the Brit- 
overshadowing deeds of his later life. We ish government to take charge of the Pen- 


must therefore hasten on to other and more | 
momentous events. General Wellesley re- 
turned from India to Europe in March, 1805. 

In the year 1809, Europe presented a 
grand and magnificent spectacle—a specta- 





insula affairs, and to check the rushing ea- 
gles of France. It was a desperate and try- 


‘ing trust, and hope of success seemed faint 


and glimmering as the first twinkle of an 


evening star. Happily for England and the 


cle rarely exhibited even in the ceaseless | world, the genius of Wellington proved equal 
change of human affairs. The terrible throes | to the emergency: from the rocks of Torres 
of the French Revolution which had torn | | Vedras was rolled back for the first time that 
and blasted Europe like the destroying pas-| tide of Gallic conquest which was threaten- 
sage of the Angel of Death, had died away ;;ing to overwhelm the world. Lord Wel- 
and internal peace and prosperity had been lington landed in Lisbon in 1809, which was 
restored to France. The mightiest genius hie second expedition, having been sent to 
the human race has developed was seated on Portugal the year before, and returned after 
the loftiest throne of the continent, and was ' gaining the celebrated battle of Vimiero; 
stalking with fearful strides towards univer-|the good effects of which were rendered 
salempire. By the gigantic workings of his | | abortive by the disastrous defeat of Corunna 
own wonderful intellect, Napoleon haderect-|and the death of Sir John Moore. Once 
ed on the ruins of the blood-stained Democ- again, as we have said, he landed at Lisbon, 
racy a splendid and apparently a lasting em- but to return no more until he had driven 
pire. He was then on the very highest sum-| every Frenchman from the soil. He found 
mit of his dizzy g ereatness; his star was at the condition of affairs almost desperate ; 
its meridian and shining with its most un-| 'the French armies were sweeping like des- 
clouded brilliancy. Three times the armies | troying plagues over the whole Peninsula ; 
of Austria had been crushed under his heel, | the English army was in a miserable condi- 
and suffered to rise again only by his une-|tion; without money, without provisions, 
qualled magnanimity ; twice he had slept in without discipline, and above all without 
the very palace of the Cesars and humbled! moral power, that most essential element of 
them by the presence of a plebeian conqueror. |success which Napoleon has computed as 
He had crushed and almost blotted Prussia’ forming three-fourths of the military strength 
from the family of nations ; and at Tilsit had) | of an army; but the mighty energies and 
dictated peace, on a raft, to the Czar of all| creative powers of genius soon restored every 
the Russias. He had made one brother! thing, and prepared all for the fearful con- 
King of Holland and a sister Queen of Na-j flict. Meanwhile Soult and Victor entered 
ples: had hurled his far-famed Marshals Portugal, and that terrific struggle begun. in 
upon the time-worn monarchy of Spain, and | earnest, which terminated only on the field 
seated another brother on the throne of Fer-| of Waterloo, that grave of empires, which 
dinand; and had driven Sir John Moore into| closed the scene. On the 27th and 28th of 
the ocean, leaving England scarce a foothold July W ellington encountered and totally rout- 
throughout the Peninsula. He had gratified | ed King Joseph and Victor at, the great battle 
his pride and ambition by gathering ‘the sub- of Talav era. This battle first taught the victo- 
ject potentates around him at Erfuth, and, | ry-spoilt Marshals of Napoleon that they had 
moving with emperors and kings in his train, | at last found a master; that they could no lon- 
displayed to the eyes of an astounded world | ger march to easy victory, but if victorious 
a spectacle such as had not been seen since |at all it must be at the price of the most des- 
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perate fighting and ‘reckless bloods hed. ‘te javov the reserve upon whom the final throes 
the early part of the campaign of 1810 Wel-|of the struggle depended. Vain would have 
lington took the initiative, but from the over-|been the snows of Russia and the conquest 
whelming numbers of the French, was at|of Leipsic—vain the passage of the Rhine 
length for ced to fall back and act on the de-| and the capture of Paris, if British valour 
fensive : he retired and entrenched himself | had not forever stopped the renewed career 
at Torres Vedras. Then, for the first time, of victory on the field of Waterloo.” It is 
the conquering march of France received a but too true, the throne of Napoleon was 
permanent check; its mighty armies beat in buried in the fair plains of Castile and An- 
vain round his unassailable position, and | dalusia, but it was the hand of fate. Thus, 
finally rolled back, for a voice had said— jin the very meridian of its splendour, when 
‘‘ Thus far shalt thou go, but no farther.” _|its glory was in its zenith and its power was 
In the next year Wellington again took the mightiest, the eye of the philosophic histo- 
offensive, and begun the first siege of Bada- ‘rian discovers amid the blazing splendour 
joz, which failed. On the 16th of May the, ‘the canker worm of decay undermining the 
two armies met at Albuera in their utmost! very foundations of the stately fabric, and 
strength; the French commanded by Soult, calmly deduces the moral how unstable and 
perhaps the ablest of all Napoleon’s Mar- ephemeral is all power, howsoever great, if 
shals. This struggle, the first trial of strength | not based on the deep set rock of ages. How- 
between these two redoubted chieftains, was ever the grand and stormy soul of Napoleon 
long and doubtful, and the slaughter dread-| may have revelled in the roar of cannon and 
fab-the genius of the English general over- | ‘the crash of battle, yet above all things he 
came all opposition, and Soult was compelled | loved the welfare of France and desized 
slowly and sullenly to retreat. From this_ peace ; but well he knew the unstable 
time forward, Wellington almost uninter-| character of the columns supporting his 
ruptedly retained the aggressive, though | jempire ; well he knew the gulf of ruin 
often against a superior enemy; for he was. ‘that lay behind him—that his course must be 
as well aware as Napoleon himself of the onward, and that the slightest pause in his 
immense advantage an assailing has over alcareer of victory would plunge him at once 
defending army. The battle of Albuera res-|into the abyss which ever yawned at his 
tored the control of Portugal to the English. | heel. 
At this period, says Mr. Alison, commenced| Soon after the opening of the next year, 
the fall of the French empire. “ The Brit-| 1812, Spain was invaded by the English; 
ish army was the vanguard which broke the| Badajoz surrendered in March, and on the 
spell which had so long entranced mankind :| 13th of June the Agueda was crossed. Wel- 
it was from the rocks of Torres Vedras, that |lington moved rapidly forward; Marmont 
the French armies first permanently rece-|retreating before him as he advanced; but 
ded: it was on the plains of Castile that the | not long afterwards, from the slowness and 
first mortal strokes to their empire were de-| treachery of the Spaniards, and various other 
livered. Before the Niemen had been cross-| difficulties, the Duke was forced to retire 
ed, the rivulet of the Albuera had run red again behind the Guarena. 
with Gallic blood; before Smolensko had | continued maneuvering, the two armies came 
fallen, Badajoz had yielded to the resistless| into collision near Salamanca, and fought one 
assault of the English soldiery; it was in| of the most famous and obstinately contested 
the triumphs of Salamanca that the Rus-|battles of the war, where the English again 
sians sought the long-wished for omen of ul-| remained masters of the field. During the 
timate success ; in the recovery of Madrid,|/ensuing winter, Wellington thoroughly re- 
that they beheld, amid the flames of Mos-| organized his troops, and early in the spring 
cow, the presage of their own deliverance. | opened the eventful campaign of 1813. Af- 
The first to open the career of freedom, Eng-| fairs were now hurrying all over Europe to 
iand was also the last to recede from the|a finale. During the passage of the events 
conflict; the same standards which had|we have recorded, war had broken out be- 
waved over its earliest triumphs, were seen|tween I’rance and Russia. Napolecn, un- 








At length, after 
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appalled by the desperate struggle he was 
already maintaining in the Peninsula, had 
undertaken the greatest military expedition 
ever conceived or dared by the genius of 
man. Recalling nearly all his veteran troops 
from the Peninsula, gathering an army of 
from 5 to 600,000 men, an army that had 
never seen its equal, Napoleon commenced 
the Russian campaign—the most memorable 
in history. With the calm confidence of the 
giant and the precision of the chess-player, 
he hurled that mighty mass over the Rus- 
sian frontier, fought the bloodiest battle of 
his life and marched over 70,000 corpses 
into the second city of the empire—then, 
when his star seemed brightest—when his 
star seemed reared on the loftiest pinnacle 
of human grandeur, beheld that star go down 
forever, and that empire crumble into dust 
and ashes amid the flames of Moscow. He 
whom man had never conquered, succumbed 
at last before the elemental strife of nature. 
One moment he stood the lord of Europe; 
the next a lonely fugitive hunted down by 
myriads of foes. Now began that terrible 
retreat, the darkest page in European his- 


tory, whose crimson record we cannot pause | 


now to trace. Suffice it to say, that of the 
600,000 men who filed so proudly over the 
Vistula, not 27,000 ever saw their sunny 
home again. Their mouldering bodies rose 
in ghastly piles at every step; their bleach- 
ing bones whitened every plain from Mos- 


sian campaign was the greatest and most 
stupendous military annals can boast. It has 
been too much the custom among the wise 
men of these latter days to censure Napo- 
leon for having undertaken this expedition. 
Few historians have taken a fairer view of 
this subject than the English colonel, Na- 
pier, and fewer still have been so capable of 
judging. ‘If Russia,” says he, ‘“ owed her 
safety in some degree to the contest in the 
Peninsula, it is undoubted that the fate of 
the Peninsula was in return decided on the 
plains of Russia; for had the French vete- 
rans who there perished, returned victori- 
ous, the war could have been maintained for 
years in Spain, with all its waste of treasure 
and blood, to the absolute ruin of England, 
even though her army might have been vic- 
torious in every battle. Yet who shall say 
with certainty, what termination any war 
will have? Who shall prophesy of an art 
always varying, and of such intricacy that 
its secrets seem beyond the reach of human 
intellect ? What vast preparations, what as- 
tonishing combinations were involved in the 
plan, what vigour and ability displayed in 
the execution of Napoleon’s march to Mos- 
cow! And yet when the winter came, only 
four days sooner than he expected, the gi- 
ant’s scheme seemed a thing for children to 
laugh at! Nevertheless the political gran- 
deur of that expedition will not be hereafter 
judged from the wild triumph of his ene- 





cow to the Rhine. That whole vast army 
which had conquered Europe suddenly ceased 
to exist. Napoleon now saw that he must 


battle against a banded worldin arms. With) 


that solitary self-reliance which never de- 
serted him in the darkest hour of his life, he 
gathered together all the attributes of his 
mighty intellect to meet the coming struggle. 
Creating an army almost literally from noth- 
ing, he waited not for his foes, but marched 


to meet them; beat them on the fields of 


Lutzen and Bautzen, and hurled them back 
from the walls of Dresden; and then when 
hope had again begun to gleam in his breast, 
saw it go out in the deeper night of Leipsic. 
With three to one against him, after battling 


for two long days around the environs of 


Leipsic, Napoleon was crushed, but still not 
conquered. 
Beyond all question the design of the Rus- 


VoL. XIX---97 


mies, nor its military merits from the decla- 
'ration which has hitherto passed as the his- 
itory of the wondrous, though unfortunate 
Labaume, of Segur, and their imitators, nor 
even that splendid military and political essay 
of General Jomini, called the ‘ Life of Na- 
poleon,’ which posterity will accept as the 
measure of a general who carried four hun- 
dred thousand men across the Neimen, and 
a hundred and sixty thousand men to Mos- 
cow. And with such a military providence, 





with such a vigilance, so disposing his re- 
Lemaets: so guarding his flanks, so guiding 
im masses, that while constantly victorious 
in front, no post was lost in his rear, no con- 
voy failed, no courier was stopped, not even 
a letter was missing; the communication 
with his capital was as regular and certain 
as if that immense march had been buta 





enterprise. It will not be the puerilities of 
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summer excursion of pleasure! However,|the so lately restored Bourbon was a fugi- 
it failed and its failure was the safety of the tive and an exile. The news of Napoleon’s 
Peninsula.”’ return fell like a thunderbolt from heaven 

Wellington began the campaign of 1813) upon the Congress of Vienna. Fortunately 
under bright and brightening auspices; with | for them, it proved their salvation; their ar- 
consummate skill he followed up his suc-|mies were yet undisbanded, and they imme- 
cesses: victory succeeded victory, until at|diately dispersed to the head of their res- 
last the shock of Vittoria came, and Joseph |pective troops, to begin anew that tremen- 
was hurled from his throne. The crisis of|dous game where the stakes were empires, 
Europe was now indeed athand. Thestrug-|the dice were human bones, and emperors 
gle of France for empire had ceased; from jand kings the players. Wellington assumed 
that time forward the French armies every-|command of the Anglo-Prussian, the most 
where on the continent struggled for very |immediately effective army. Napoleon, with 
existence. The general retreat of the French |a gigantic energy unsurpassed in all his for- 
from the Peninsula now began, and that|mer wondrous life, infused instant order and 
desperate conflict between Soult and Wel-| vitality into every department of France ; 
lington amid the crags and gorges of the Py-|and gathered up the shattered remains of 
renees, when the former disputed every inch | those glorious legions, heroes of an hundred 
of ground with all the stern heroism of his|battles, to make his last throw for empire or 
lion nature. Soult was finally compelled to\a grave. With the swoop of an eagle he 
abandon all the mountain fastnesses, and an fell upon the Prussians at Ligny, and scat- 
English army, after the lapse of three hun-|tered them like chaff; dispatching Grouchy 
dred years, once more stood conquerors on|in pursuit he dashed on to the field of Wa- 
the sacred soil of France. In six weeks, |terloo, where Wellington, after waiting for 
after some of the most desperate fighting on|some time at Brussels for the development 
record, Wellington drove Soult more than|of his opponent’s plan, had at length retreat- 
two hundred miles, from Bayonne to Tou-|ed. For the first time in his life Napoleon 
louse. The battle of Toulouse followed, and|now stood face to face with the chivalry of 
the city was taken. All was now over!|England. But seldom has the world seen 
Napoleon having made a last stand on the/such a spectacle as was then exhibited, and 
plain of Champagne; a stand so noble and|may never see such again, the two greatest 
heroic, as to call forth the warm admiration | generals of their age, perhaps of all time, 
of friend and foe alike, had finally bowed stood front to front to decide the fate of a 
beneath the crushing numbers, had been|continent on a single battle-field. We can- 
compelled to abdicate, and Louis XVIII. was!not enter here into a discussion of the dif- 
on the throne of his ancestors. To all ap-| ferent plans and maneuvres of the two op- 
pearance the tragedy was done; but the end | posing Titans in this ever-memorable bat- 
was not yet—a still more immortal wreath |tle—when the attendant consequences are 
was weaving for the conqueror of Spain. _| considered, the most memorable ever fought 

Soon after the abdication of Napoleon, the|on earth. The candid Englishman now con- 
allies assembled in solemn conclave to settle | cedes that throughout the whole of this clo- 
the affairs of Europe, i. e. to portion out the | sing campaign of the French Revolutionary 
spoils: in this body of distinguished men,|wars, Wellington was out-generalled—but 
Wellington shone one of the brightest stars,)who shall decry the genius of the * Iron 
and exerted a commanding influence on the | Duke” for having been out-generalled by 
side of honor and justice. Napoleon? Early on the morning of the 

But scarcely were these potentates com-|17th of June, Wellington began his retreat 
fortably seated and fairly at work, when, to|on Waterloo, Napoleon following, and both 
use the witticism of Talleyrand, “the grand | armies passed the night in sight of each 
charlatan had outwitted the little ones,’’ Na-| other, on the field of the coming battle. Wel- 
poleon escaped from his gilded prison, landed |lington was fairly entrapped and caught in a 
in France, and was borne on the shoulders! position where no alternative remained for 
of an acclaiming people to his lost throne ; him but victory or ruin—there was no es- 
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cape, no retreat—he must gain the victory 
or he must perish. Had Wellington been 
alone, inferior in force and fighting single- 
handed with Napoleon, this would, perhaps, 
have been his wisest course, thus to have 
cast all on one desperate throw ; but with a 
million of men marching to his support, with 
the fate of Europe hanging on his single 
arm, and with the great Captain of the age 
before him, it was folly, it was madness thus 
to hazard and to cast every chance into the 
hands of his adversary. Nothing but the 
miserable incapacity of Grouchy, and the 
arrival of the Prussians at the critical mo- 
ment when even the firm squares of Eng- 
land were wavering from very weariness, 
saved him from irremediable ruin, and Eu- 
rope from again witnessing the glories of the 
Empire. We do not design a detailed ac- 
count of this battle; it has been already 
done too often and by abler pens than ours. 
Wellington by his conduct on the actual 
field retrieved all his preceding errors ; from 
morning till night of that eventful day the 
British ‘“‘ squares”’ stood firm against the ut- 
most and incessant efforts of the cavalry of 
France. In vain did those splendid cuiras- 


siers from hour to hour, dash themselves’ 


with desperate but hopeless valour against 





that rooted infantry—not a line wavered. 
The sight of those heroic ‘squares,’ upon 
whom the fate of the army and Europe de- 








That last charge of the “Guard’’ is the 
most glorious in the annals of war. With a 
shout of Vive ? Empereur, the last shout of 
triumph they ever gave, that rang far above 
the roar of cannon, like a death-knell all 
over that rent and trodden field, they moved 
down upon the foe. Along the whole Brit- 
ish line there rose a cry of fearful warning— 
‘They come! they come!” The final hour 
had arrived. That stern and terrible ‘“‘ Guard” 
who had finished every other battle were 
now moving down in awful majesty upon 
them to finish this; and well did those brave 
and toil-worn men know that the closing 
struggle was at hand. On, on! under the 
lead of the ‘bravest of the brave,”’ the 
mighty column moved on, the whole artillery 
of the allied army bearing upon their devo- 
ted ranks mowed them down like grass. Still 
amid the iron storm, which, at every discharge 
crashed from front to rear through that mass 
of living valour, that heroic column bore 
steadily forward. Crushing guns and gunners 
in their path, they reached at length the 
summit of the ridge, within forty yards of 
where the English guards were lying cover- 
ed by the crest: at this moment, when the 
fate of the British army seemed sealed— 
‘‘Up Guards, and at them,” cried the Duke, 
who had repaired to the spot; and the whole 
on both sides of the angle into which the 


| French were advancing, moved forward a 


pended, standing for hours almost lost amid | few paces, and poured in a volley so close 
the ceaseless crash of charging squadrons, and well directed, that nearly all of the first 
might well cause even the “Iron Duke” to| two ranks of the French fell at once. Gra- 
exclaim, “Oh, that night or Blucher would) dually advancing, they now pushed the im- 
come.” At last, towards the close of the mense column, yet bravely combatting down 
day, startled by the arrival of the Prussian the slope; and Wellington at that decisive 
army in force, whom he thought destroyed imstant, ordered Vivian’s brigade to charge 
or occupied by Grouchy, to snatch from him the retiring body on one flank, and Adam’s 
the victory already within his grasp, Napo-, foot advanced against it on the other. The 
leon saw that he must hazard all on a single’ effect of this triple attack, at once in front 
cast of the die, and place his last hope of and on both flanks, was decisive.* Over- 


_ life and empire in the hands of his faithful whelmed by the onset the column broke like 


“Guard.” The “Imperial Guard,” who, ® shell—instant and irretrievable confusion 


throughout the entire day, had remained on ensued; the shades of night —" falling 
an eminence in the rear, inactive and impa- fast, and darkness was rapidly lending addi- 
tient spectators of the scene, now, at the tional horror to the dreadful scene; the cry 
final crisis, deployed into two vast columns of “ Tout est perdu, la garde recule”’ rose from 
and began their march straight upon the the broken mass, and the rout commenced. 
British centre—converging, they united in Still the “Old Guard” disdained to fly. “ The 
the valley between, and formed one vast and Guard dies, but never surrenders,” was their 


massive column. * Ajison’s Hist. Eu. 
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stern defiance, and forming into four squares 
they nobly interposed themselves between 
the pursuers and their prey. All the chiv- 
alry of England long beat round that band 
of heroes in vain! They were the heroes 
of an hundred battles—they had stood be- 
side their idolized chief on the bridge of Lo- 
di—had fought round him on the burning 
sands of Egypt, had seen the “sun of Aus- 
terlitz” arise—had survived all the horrors 
of the Russian Retreat, and now, when the 
last hour of their emperor was striking, they 
rallied around to bury themselves beneath 
the ruins of his empire, determined never to 
survive his fallen glory ; and to the last man 
they were cut down by the maddened ene- 
my. But the darkness of night had now 
closed in, the curtain fell over an army fly- 
ing at every point and the Anglo-Russian ar- 
my in full pursuit. The last act was finished, 
and the mighty drama of the French Revo- 
lution, which for twenty-five years had held 
entranced the gaze of an awe-struck world 
was done. Every shadow of hope passed 
from the bosom of Napoleon. He fled to 
Paris, and from thence to the West, when 
he soon after surrendered, throwing himself 
upon the generosity of the English as the most 
generous of his enemies--whorelentlessly tore 
the crown from his head, sent him a lonely 
prisoner to a far off rock in the Southern 
seas, and re-established the Bourbon dynas- 
ty on the throne of France. 

On the second restoration of the Bourbons, 
Wellington proceeded again to the Congress 
of the allied powers, in which he bore a 
prominent part; at its close he returned to 
England, with perhaps the noblest chaplet of 
laurels that ever graced the brow of man. 
All the remainder of his life, more than thir- 
ty years, was spent in peace. During the 
time, he has held various civil trusts, but 
they only served to add another proof to 
what past ages had already proved, that the 
genius of the field is not always the genius 
of the Cabinet. 

The world has produced few greater gene- 
rails than the Duke of Wellington. We can 
remember but two, in all history, whose 
names will rank higher than his—those of 
Cesar and Napoleon. In an endeavor to es- 
timate his character and genius, we cannot 
refrain from introducing, though somewhat 


lengthy, the closing reflections of Napier’s 
Perimsular War. ‘ The Duke of Welling- 
ton’s campaigns furnish lessons for all na- 
tions, but they must always be peculiarly 
models for British commanders in future con- 
tinental wars, because he modified and re- 
conciled the great principles of art with the 
peculiar difficulties which attend generals 
controlled by politicians who, depending up- 
on private intrigues, prefer parliamentary to 
national interests.”” [1 fortiori, Welling- 
ton’s campaigns must be models for our re- 
publican generals.] ‘‘ An English comman- 
der must not trust his fortune. He dare not 
risk much, however conscious he may be of 
personal resources, when one disaster will 
be his ruin at home. His measures must 
therefore be subordinate to this primary con- 
sideration. Lord Wellington’s caution, 
springing from that source, has led friends 
and foes alike into wrong conclusions as to 
his system of war. The French call it want 
of enterprise, timidity: the English have 
denominated it the Fabian system. These 
are mere phrases. His system was the same 
as that of all great generals. He held his 
army in hand, keeping it with unmitigated 
labour always in a state to march or to fight ; 
and thus prepared he acted indifferently as 
occasion offered on the offensive or defensive, 
displaying in both a complete mastery of his 
art. Sometimes he was indebted to fortune 
sometimes to natural genius, but always to 
his untiring industry, for he was emphatical- 
ly a pains-taking man. That he was less 
vast in his designs, less daring its execution, 
neither so rapid nor so original a commander 
as Napoleon, must be admitted, and being 
later in the field of glory, it is to be pre- 
sumed that he learned somewhat of the art 
from that greatest of all masters; yet some- 
thing besides the difference of genius must 
be allowed for the difference of situation : 
Napoleon was never, even in his first cam- 
paign of Italy, so harrassed by the French, 
as Wellington was by the English, Spanish 
and Portuguese governments. Their sys- 
tems of war were, however, alike in princi- 
‘ple, their operations being necessarily modi- 
fied by their different political positions. 
Great bodily exertions, unceasing watchful- 
/ness, exact combinations to protect their 
| flanks and communications without scattering 
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their forces, these were common to both. In!blance to the Fabian warfare. And for the 
defence, firm, cool, enduring: in attack, | Englishman’s hardihood and enterprise, bear 
fierce and obstinate; daring when daring! witness the passage of the Douro and Opor- 
was politic, but always operating by the|to, the capture of Cuidad Rodrigo, the 
flanks in preference to the front; in these |storming of Badajoz, the storming of the 
things they were alike, but in following up/ports at Mirabete, the march to Vittoria, the 
a victory the English general: fell short of|passage of the Bidassoa, the victory at Ni- 
the French Emperor. The battle of Wel-| velle, the passage of the Adour below Bay- 
lington was the stroke of a battering ram, jonne, the fight of Orthes, the crowning bat- 
down went the walls in ruins—the battle of|tle of Toulouse! To say that he committed 
Napoleon was the swell and dash of a mighty | faults is only to say that he made war; but 
wave, before which the barrier yielded and|to deny him the qualities of a great com- 
the roaring flood poured onwards, lev elling | mander i is to rail against the clear midday 
all. Yet was there nothing of timidity or|sun for want of light. How few of his com- 
want of enterprise to be discovered in the binations failed. How many battles he 
English General’s campaigns. Neither was |fought, victorious in all! Iron hardihood of 
he of the Fabian school. He recommended | body, a quick and sure vision, a grasping mind, 
that commander’s system to the Spaniards, | untiring power of thought, and the habit of 
but he did not follow it himself. His mili- laborious minute investigation, and arrange- 
tary policy more resembled that of Scipio, ment: all these qualities he possessed, and 
Africanus. Fabius dreading Hannibal’s ve- | ‘with them that most rare faculty of coming 
terans red with the blood of ‘four consular ar-|to prompt and sure conclusions on sudden 
mies, hovered on the mountains, refused bat-|emergencies. This is the certain mark of a 
tle, and to the unmatched skill and valour of master-spirit in war; without it a comman- 
the great Carthagenian opposed the almost |der may be distinguished, he may be a great 
inexhaustible military resources of Rome. man, but he cannot be a great captain: when 
Lord Wellington was never loth to fight | troops nearly alike in arms and knowledge 
when there was any equality of numbers. are opposed, the battle generally turns upon 
He landed in Portugal with only nine thou-|the decision of the moment. Fortune, how- 
sand men, with intent to attack Junot who| ev er, always asserts her supremacy in war, 
had twenty-four thousand. At Rolica he | and often from a slight cause, such disas- 
was the assailant, at Vimiera he was the|trous consequences flow that in every age 
assailed, but he would have changed to the/ and every nation the uncertainty of arms 
offensive during the battle if others had not; has been proverbial. Napoleon’s march up- 
interfered. At Oporto he was again the|on Madrid before he knew the exact posi- 
daring and successful assailant. In the Ta-|tion of the English army, is an example. 
lavera campaign he took the initiatory move- | By that march he lent his flank to the ene- 
ments, although in the battle itself he sus-|my. Sir John Moore seized the advantage, 
tained the shock. His campaign of 1810 in| | ‘and though the French emperor repaired the 
Portugal was entirely defensive, because the | error for the moment by his astonishing 
Portuguese army was young and untried;|march from Madrid to Astorga, the fate of 
but his pursuit of Massena in 1811 was as|the Peninsula was then decided. If he had 
entirely aggressive, although cautiously so,|not been forced to turn against Moore, Lis- 
as well knowing that in mountain warfare|bon would have fallen, Portugal could not 
those who attack labour at a disadvantage. | have been organized for resistance, and the 
The operations of the following campaign, |jealousy of the Spaniards would never have 
including the battles of Truentes, Onoro and | suffered Wellington to establish a solid base 











Albuera, the first siege of Badajoz, the com- 
bat of Guinaldo, were of a mixed character 

so was the campaign of Salamanca; but 
the campaign of Vittoria, and that in the 
south of France were entirely and eminent- 
ly offensive. Slight therefore is the resem- 


at Cadiz; that general’s after success would 


:|then have been with the things that are un- 


born. It was not so ordained. Wellington 
was victorious—the great conqueror was 
overthrown. England stood the most trium- 
phant nation of the world. But with an 
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enormous debt, a dissatisfied people, gaining 
peace without tranquillity, greatness without 
intrinsic strength, the present time uneasy, 
the future dark and threatening. Yet she 
rejoices in the glory of her arms! and it is 
a stirring sound! 
this world. From man to the smallest in- 
sect, all is strife; and the glory of arms, 
which cannot be obtained without the exer- 
cise of honor, fortitude, courage, obedience, 
modesty and temperance, excites the brave 
man’s patriotism, and is a chastening correc- 
tive for the rich man’s pride. It is yet no 
security for power. Napoleon, the greatest 
man of whom history makes mention—Na- 
poleon, the most wonderful commander, the 
most sagacious politician, the most profound 
statesman, lost by arms, Poland, Germany, 


Italy, Portugal, Spain and France. Fortune, | 


that name for the unknown combinations of 
infinite power was wanting to him, and with- 
out her aid, the designs of men are as bub- 
bles on a troubled ocean.” 

We deem no apology necessary for the ex- 
treme length of this extract—so completely, 
and in language so much finer than any we 
could use has it expressed everything we de- 
sired to say, that we have but little to add. 

The intellect of Napoleon can be compar- 
ed to that of no other man. It was emphat- 
ically the master-mind of the human race— 
the grandest climax of human intellectual 
greatness. He possessed more than the 
statesmanship of Cesar, with all his light- 
ning-like celerity—the prudence of Hanni- 
bal with all the daring of Alexander—and in 
comparison even the genius of the Duke of 
Wellington dwindles away almost to the 
rank of common men. It is not by compa- 
rison with this mighty antagonist that we are 
to measure the character and genius of Wel- 
lington. We must take him alone, follow 
him through his long series of brilliant and 
successful campaigns, beginning on the 
plains of Flanders, and after nearly travers- 
ing the globe, closing almost on the very 
spot they begun; and in making up our 
judgment we must lose sight altogether of 
his gigantic contemporary, except to remem- 
ber it was he whom Wellington opposed and 
conquered. But if Wellington was inferior 
to Napoleon, he was superior to all others of 
his age, and his name far surpasses every 


War is the condition of | 


other in England’s story. In the campaign 
of Waterloo he did not display abilities so 
great as he had done in the Peninsular war ; 
he was fairly entrapped into a battle when 
all the chances were against him. Yet he 
conquered ; and he will be remembered as 
the conqueror of Napoleon when his Indian 
and Peninsular career will have been forgot- 
ten. His Peninsular campaigns, incompara- 
bly his most able, are far inferior to any 
campaign of all Napoleon’s career, yet will 
they ever remain as models of consummate 
| generalship. . 
Thirty-eight years have now rolled away 
since the battle of Waterloo was fought, 
years of peace and almost universal tran- 
quillity; during that time the Duke has en- 
joyed every honor that could have been con- 
ferred upon a British subject. One by one, 
he has seen all his mighty compeers and 
competitors go down to the grave; and now 
he too, ripe in years and full of honors, has 
followed them—he too sleeps with the mighty 
dead! Reguiescat in pace. He was the last 
relic of the colossal Titans who flourished in 
the age of George III. and they were giants 
indeed who flourished in those days. It was 
such an age as the world has never seen, and 
will not soon see again. Whether in regard 
to the great events which agitated the period 
and changed the destiny of nations, or to the 
splendid characters, military, scientific and 
literary, who clothed it in glory, the age of 
George IIT. has no parallel in history. We 
cannot enumerate all the great events, and 
brilliant characters who flourished then. The 
military genius of Frederick, the patriotism 
of Chatham, the majestic fortitude of Wash- 
ington, the ambition of Catharine; the co- 
lossal intellect of Pitt, the prophetic wisdom 
of Burke, the burning eloquence of Fox, the 
erratic genius of Mirabeau, the energy of 
Danton, the talent of Carnot, the unap- 
proachable intellect of Napoleon, and the 
calm, glorious heroism of Wellington, all 
conspire to shed such a blaze of immortality 
as is painful to look upon. They are all gone 
now! They have all marched off the stage, 
some of them in storm and tempest, others 
in peace and serenity! The whole gen- 
eration has passed utterly away, leaving a 
vast intellectual void, in all probability nev- 








er to be filled down to the latest generation 
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Rail Road Lyrics.—Autumn Dreams. 











of men. 
ages, we may think of them, and write of 


And now, in common with future 


them as things of by gone times. One by 
one all that mass of living greatness have 


AUTUMN DREAMS. 


Come beautiful Past, instinct with smiles 


passed away to that last lonely resting place and jests, and so much merry hearted laugh- 


of all of Adam’s race, where * 
be contemporaries,” and all be great alike. 

It is melancholy to reflect on the sad inev is) 
table fate that awaits every mortal, whether | 
he be the statesman who wields the destiny | 
of nations, or the humblest peasant! All, | 

all, must pass to that last narrow hones, that | 
‘‘bourne whence no traveller returns,” how 
many will ever reach that place “ where the’ 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary, 
are at rest.’’ 





RAIL ROAD LYRICS. 
Ain—“ Coming through the Rye.” 


If an engine meet an engine 
“ Coming round a curve,” 
If they smash track, train and tender, 
What do they deserve ? 
Not a penny’s paid to any, 
So far as we observe, 
But all acquit the engineer, 
When “ coming round a curve.” 


If an engine meet a steamer 
“Coming through the draw,” 

If they crush or drown the public, 
Need we go to law ? 

If the engineer was careless— 
P’raps he’s rather raw— 

They don’t discharge an honest fellow, 
“ Coming through the draw.” 


If a steamer chase a steamer, 
“ Running up to time,” 
If they burst their pipes and boiler, 
Where's the mighty crime? 
Should a jury in a fury, 
Make them pay one dime, 
Or send the officers to prison, 
“ Running up to time 7?” 


If they maim or kill a body, 
Or a body’s wife, 
Need a body sue a body, 
For bagg1ge, limb or life ; 
If you sue for damages, 
For pay for what you lost, 
You get a broken neck or leg, 
And have to meet the cost. 


we shall all ter!—bright as a fair lake dancing in the 


‘sunlight and tne wind—dear as a long loved 
one with brilliant eyes and rosy lips, and 
glossy locks ; and forehead leaning on the 
' shoulder trustingly, and tender smiles, the 
‘very echo tothe seat where love is throned.”’ 
Come back to me to-day, while the dry leaves 


‘of gay November rustle round my window, 


or are stirred by the young hounds rolling in 
‘them yonder, on the lawn—come and add a 
tender grace, more magical than ever to the 
fine landscape, and the old immemorial 
woods, and azure skies veiled with the In- 
dian-summer haze, all speaking with such 
eloquent and moving voices of the bright 
merry faces which shed light upon my path, 
in other years ! 

I remember my youth with my heart, not 
with my eyes, or intellect: and thus while 
a thousand “important matters’ have pass- 
ed for me, into the dust of oblivion to come 
back no more forever, I recall every trifle, 
every emotion, every image, every glance 
and accent, which moved my heart in the 
old days. 

Wonderful perfume of the Past! strange 
aroma of the rustling scrolls of memory! 
singular and striking exhibition of the all- 
conquering puissance of the Heart! That 
perfume of the Past, in the bright evenings 
of Autumn wraps me like a roseate cloud, in 
its enchanting and delightful influence: a 
divine harmony arises from the fading leaves, 
and this roseate cloud, this melting music, 
combine to smooth the way for my return 
with joyful feel, into the bright, long cher- 
ished domain of my younger life. 

I do not think there ever could have been 
before so bright a face! That there have 
been none since resembling it I am well con- 
vinced! Why attempt to describes that 
beauty? Words are so cold! colors so faint! 
the most extravagant phrases so mere a bur- 
lesque of the truth, so mere a shadow of the 
original! That I loved her is saying little— 
that I would have died for her with a smile 
upon my lip seems so unnecessary to be as- 
serted! Ah! poor words! throwing down my 
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pen I look out on the Autumn woods, and so 
with dreamy eyes—the gay piano music in 
my ears—for a while write no more. Now 
that I have drunk from the gay landscape a 
long delicious draught of pleasure, let me 
trace a few more lines; those lines, like thin 
black clouds streaming across the disc of the 
great moon, may only obscure my radiant 
heart image: but still will in a degree afford 
me pleasure. Did not Hamlet find a certain 
satisfaction in ‘unpacking his heart with 
words?’ And though I am not Shakes- 
peare: though my poor words “faint and 
fail ;’’ yet did I choose it, I could place here 


it here >and who took my better part away 
with her. 

For fate decreed that we should not long 
gaze into each other’s eyes, nor any more 
|forever rest, so, side by side. She went from 
me, as all bright things in this world go, be- 
coming instead of a reality a memory. Why 
here yield to the feelings which rise in my 
throat? No; I am very thankful that my 
treasure is so wholly mine, and am quite 
calm again! 

True, at times this calmness fails me, and 
strangling a passionate sob which, rising in 
the breast, whirls like a mountain torrent to 





on this careless page, I fancy, something of the lips, I say in broken words: “I loved 


that music, and joy, and life, and beauty, 
which all met and centered with calm 


strength, and quiet complete majesty in that 
child. 


For she was a mere child—a beam of the 
dawn, not a ray of the noonday. The dawn 
indeed seemed incarnate in her, with all its 
freshness and tender grace, and splendor per- 
fect'in itself, however liable to change. There 
was something in her eyes too of the bright 
dew diamonds which morn scatters on the 
grass—eyes full of light and joy, and in- 
stinct with that divine radiance which God 
gives to his pure young angels, sent for a 
time to hallow with their presence our poor 
cold earth. The lips were very sincere and 
guileless, the brow broad and rose-pearl, 
cheeks of sunset, and long dusky lashes the 
color of the chesnut hair, flowing in long 
curls upon the round shoulders. Thus ’tis 
plain the dream of my heart, the moon that 
ruled my blood in those days, as ever, was 
not—spite of my apparent extravagance—a 
thing of impossible graces, and fabulous at- 
tributes. No: simply a child, who came to 
me when I entered, and gave me a flesh and 
blood hand, and sat down by my side, and 
rested the little curls upon my shoulder, and 
raised the bright, loving eyes to mine, and 
uttered merry hearty, very unangelic laugh- 
ter! No: only poets love their dreams and 
waste their sighs on airy forms of angels and 
enchantresses of the fancy. Thank heaven 
I am not a poet, only an ordinary human be- 
ing, and so this star that lit with such im- 
mortal light my younger days, was a true, 
simple maiden, who loved me—why not write 


her so! she was my all in all! my life! all 
here is dark and worse than dead! my heart 
is worse than turned to stone—to ice !”— 
true at times the weak bosom heaves, the 
eyes swim in tears, the pale lips tremble, 
heart and soul are lost, overwhelmed by a 
‘rush of memories which carry all hope, all 
;calmness, all philosophy before them, drown- 
jing all but that bright star in the dark gulf of 
‘tears: true, the human strength yields at 
times to fate, the brain succumbs! But this 
does not last: the true asserts again its power 
over the merely passionate: and the ever- 
shining star repels the cloud from its clear 
brow, and hope again sits on her throne. 
Then the dear image stretches to me from 
the Past soft, tender hands, which waft to 
me unspeakable blessings; the bright eyes 
say to me what my heart listens to in silence ; 
and so I smile again, and think of my other 
heart with perfect calmness, no more any 
trace of grief. The memory is mine—I have 
it so perfectly, that nothing can tear it from 
me, and am happy. 

Dear sunbeam of my youth, how happy 
this soft Autumn dream of you! I do not 
think of you as gone from me: gone? never! 
Here in my heart you are fixed so securely, 
that the twin-souls will leave the portal hand 
in hand, I trust, to wander—as here happily 
they wandered one and single—hand in hand 
through the undreamed of vastness of eter- 
nity ! 
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Galt, the sculptor, is fitting up-a studio in 
es one of the smaller apartments, where visi- 
Cditors Guble. tors will be able, in a few days, to see all his 
busts, the Bacchante, Psyche, Virginia and 
Columbus. We especially ask the attention 
of our friends in the Legislature to these 


The editor of the Fredericksburg News, works. We have brought forward Galt’s su- 
sn a notice of the last number of the Mee- | perior claims to the commission for Jefler- 
senger, refers in only too favorable terms to|0'® Statue, and every body who will visit 
some verses of our own, and suggests to us: ‘his rooms will recognize the justice of our 
a trip in the metre of one of the stanzas, | @Stimate of his genius. 

We had ourselves observed this defect, 
(which was the result of a typographical | A sparkling little epigram of William Wirt, 
error,) before the number was made up,| which was embodied by Kennedy in his ad- 
but really did not think the matter of suffi- mirable memoir of that distinguished man, 
cient consequence to warrant a correction in| was the subject, at the time the work was in 
the Editor’s Table. We had supposed that progress, of some discussion among the lit- 
the true nature of the blunder would have erary people around us, inasmuch as no au- 
occurred to the musical ear which informs | thentic copy of it could be found in writing, 
the criticisms of the News—in the mere and it was transcribed by us for the biogra- 
omission of the little word ‘on’ in the ob- | pher, from the recollection of Mr. Wirt’s 
jectionable line. For the benefit of our fas- contemporaries yet living. We have re- 
: tidious friend, whose praise we highly value,| cently obtained the original ‘draft of the jew 
| we give the verse as it should have been d’esprit in Mr. Wirt’s own handwriting, 
printed— which settles the matter. We give it below, 
prefaced by Mr. Kennedy’s brief account of 
And as they wail through the copses the circumstances under which it was writ- 
Dirge-like and solemn to hear, ten— 
Nature’s own grand Thanatopsis 
Sadly shall strike ox the ear. 








“ Wickham and Hay were trying a cause in the Court 
at Richmond. Wickham was exceedingly ingenious, sub- 
tle, quick in argument, and always on the alert to keep 
| the advantage by all logical arts. Hay was not remark- 
able for guarding all points, and was sometimes easily 
‘caught in a dilemma. Wickham had, on this occasion, 
| reduced him to the choice of an alternative in which ei- 





Why should not the maxim de minimis non 
curat lex hold in the courts of Urania as in 
those of Themis? 





q | A » . oie . : 
: ither side was fatal to him. * The gentleman,’ said he, 
) The Lectures at the Richmond Atheneum . may take whichever horn he pleases.’ Hay was per- 


have commenced, and the course promises plexed, and the bar amused. He was apt to get out of 
.to be one of unusual interest. Mr. Oliver temper and make battle on such occasions, and some- 
' P. Baldwin opened the season,-on the even-/ times indulge in sharp and testy expressions—showing 





F ing of the 29th November, with a lecture on himself a little dangerous. A knowledge of this char- 
r «© Woman’s Rights,” of which it is but jus- acteristic added to ve sport of 0k occasion, oat War- 
° . ; J. | den, one of the most learned, witty and popular members 
2 tice to say that for wit, pathos and rhetori- of this bar,—familiarly known to them as Jock War- 
1 cal grace, it could not have been surpassed den,—for is was a Scotchman, and then an old man,— 
by any lecturer in the land. The names remarked, in a quiet way, ‘ Take care of him, he has 
of the Rev. Mr. Moore, Mr. Geo. Frederick) hay apon his horn!’ Wirt, sitting by, with full appreei- 
y Holmes, Professor Schele De Vere, Mr. G. | ation of this classical witticism, forthwith hitched it into 
t P. R. James, and others to follow, give earn- Verse i the following epigram : 
! est of the high intellectual entertainment in| “ Wickham tother day in court 
, store for our citizens. | Was tossing Hay about for sport, 
4 Recent additions to the various rooms of| Jock,* full «f wit and Latin too, 
the Atheneum building will make them more| Caed,* Saket Sonam ix coren.’” 
: than ever pleasant places of resort. The 


libraries of the Historical Society and the| The compositors in some of our Richmond 
- City have received large accessions of rare Printing offices have a rare felicity of blun- 
and valuable books purchased with great dis- dering. A few days since we saw Mr. 
crimination in London, during the last sum- Thackeray’s book announced in a daily paper 
mer, by Conway Robinson, Esq., and the ®5 “ The New Combds,”’ and an advertise- 
taste and liberality of that gentleman have ment in another journal informed us that our 
been well displayed in some paintings which friend Mr. Randolph had just received a 
he brought with him to adorn the walls of large supply of “ interesting London Cooks.”’ 
the Lecture Room. * John Warden. 


Vor XIX—98. 
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The article in foregoing sheets of the pres- 
ent number of the Messenger entitled ‘ Cas- 
tles and Shakspere” is from a forthcoming 
work by H. T. Tuckerman, descriptive of 
English Travel. It will be styled «* A Month 
in England,” and the reader may argue from 
the agreeable style of the extract we present 
from it, that it will be one of the most read- 
able volumes of that sort ever issued from 
the American press. 


Among our exchanges we especially value 
two—the Knickerbocker and the Literary 
World, for the pleasant things the editors 
say tous. Clarke is always full of charm- 
ing gossip, and Duyckinck has a way of de- 
lighting you that is peculiarly his own. There 
is a sort of Century-Club geniality felt by 
the reader of old Knick’s varielés and the 
World’s criticisms, which is found in few 
knights of the quill. We are glad to know 
that the circulation of both these journals is 
increasing. 

En passant, we notice a change in the pro- 
prietorship of the Southern Quarterly Review 
which promises to place that valuable work 
on a surer basis than ever. Mr. C. Mortimer 
has become its owner, and is fortunate enough 
to retain Simms in the editorial chair which 
he has graced so long. The Quarterly has 
not heretofore enjoyed that favor at the 
hands of the Southern reading public to 
which it was justly entitled by reason of its 
high literary excellence and its devotion to 
Southern interests, but we feel confident it 
will now receive a more substantial encour- 
agement and operate in a wider sphere of 
usefulness than it has ever done before. 


The shock of arms in the Orient between 
the Turk and the Czar, which has caused 
the electric wires of the country to tingle 
with such agreeable intelligence of a rise in 
wheat, and furnished the daily papers with 
so capital a theme for swelling paragraphs, 
has not been without a certain happy effect 
in awakening the poetic sensibilities of such 
as possess ‘“‘the vision and the faculty di- 
vine.”’ Witness the following effusion which 
came to us, a few days since, and which 
shows the author to have something of that 
‘‘proleptic apprehension”’ of coming events 
which was attributed in our last number to 
Tennyson— 


If I were to write the poet’s name, 
I say the beauty is not the same, 

For God has given him a bright mind, 
But he has not preserved it for the time. 


One more thing I like to say, 
The poet’s time is passing away, 





For the King will soon come down, 
And cause the earth all to rebound. 


Turkey, Russia, and others too, 

Will join in the battle, and that not few, 
The one who the prophets says, 

Is the battle of the latter days. 


Will not the Editors all look, 
And see it written in the Book, 
No, not while politics is in their way. 
They will deceive the ignorant of the day. 


Keep an eve o man! Oh keep! 

An eye to the War though others sleep, 
For I told them first and lass, 

What the prophets say would come to pass. 


A volume of poems is about to appear 
from the press of Scribner for which we be- 
speak d’avance the hearty appreciation of the 
public. It is the venture of a literary part- 
nership which trades upon a large capital of 
genius, composed of ‘‘ Two Cousins of the 
South’’—Mr. T. Bibb Bradley and Miss Julia 
Pleasants. The former has made himself 
known to the readers of the Messenger in 
frequent tuneful utterances of the muse: his 
fair cousin has not published so much, but 
her silver rhymes have been recently ring- 
ing through the land in vibrations so musical 
that all have stopped to hear, and we cannot 
doubt that when the collection of the poems 
of both makes its appearance, it will be hail- 
ed as establishing their claims to lofty niches 
in the temple of song. 





Paticrs of Bew Works. 


Tue Frusn Times or ALaBama AND Mississippi. A 
Series of Sketches. By Joseru G. Batpwin. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 200 Broadway. 
1853. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


In the department of humour we think it can not be 
questioned that Southern writers have excelled. The 
Georgia Scenes of Longstreet—Major Jones’ Courtship 
of Thompson, and Simon Suggs of Hooper, constitute 
an aggregate of fun, the like of which it would be diffi- 
cult to find in our literature, and here we have a new hu- 
mourist who, in our jadgment. surpasses them all. The 
seal of public favor has already been set upon Mr. Bald- 
wia's sketches as they appeared during the past year in 
this magazine, and we are but giving expression to a 
widely entertained opinion when we say that they are the 
very best things of the kind that the age has produced. 
The drollery of the writer is irresistible, but apart from 
this there are graces of style which belong peculiarly to 
lim, and are always appearing in the most delightful man- 
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ner in these papers. In the way of illustrating his sub- | joyment afforded by his humorous description of the new 
ject by allusions to the earlier and Jater classics, no wri- | Canaan and the adventures his party met with in their 
ter that we know approaches Mr. Baldwin— he seems to | expedition into that strange land. And we say to all 
have the whole range of ancient and modern literature at) who like a laugh, go to the bookseller’s and get the 
hiscommand. “The Virginians in a New Country” is | “ Blackwater Chronicle.” 
worthy of Goldsmith in its easy and quiet satire and its 
smooth descriptions, while in the sketch of Prentiss there hiathaiuais 
is a power of mental analysis and a regal pomp of lan- 
guage that only the acknowledged masters in the intel- 
lectual world possess. Mr. Baldwin is a young man, 
whose studies have hitherto !»een confined to his profes- | 
sion—the Law—in which he has risen to an enviable em- | 
inence :—it remains for him now to decide whether he will | 
carry off the richest rewards of Law or Letters which are 
equally within his grasp—if indeed he does not show that | We return our thanks to the fair lady to whose flatter- 
like Legaré he is fitted to wear both the gown and the ing remembrance of us we are indebted for a copy of this 
laurel with dignity. Address of Judge Campbell. We have read it with in- 
terest, and find it compact of valuable truths and political 
wisdom. The following passage will afford some idea of 
Ovrtines oF CoMPARATIVE PHiLoLoey, with a Sketch | the style and general bearing of the effort. After men- 
of the Languages of Europe, arranged upon Philologic | tioning that it is not upon the commercial elements of our 
Principles: and a Brief History of the Art of Writing. | CoU"try that the eye of the statesman or philosopher re- 
By M. Scuece ve Vere, of the University of Virginia. | poses in contemplating the development of its institutions, 
New York: G. P. Putnam & Co., 10 Purk Place. | Judge Campbell says— 
1853. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Apprsss delivered before the Alumni Society of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. By the Hon. Joun A. CAMPBELL, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the U.S. 
At the Annual Commencement, in August, 1853. Ath- 
ens: J.S. Peterson. 1853. 











“They ask for our treasures of science and learning ; 

A very dry and unpromising title-page to a most agree-| they count the products of art and imagination; they 
able and lively work. That M. Schele DeVere (who | measure our growth in philosophy, our improvements in 
modestly writes himself “ of the University of Virginia,” | legislation, in mechanical and chemical science; they 
without letting the public know that he fills an important | ™@"s° through our social and civil life; observe our ap- 


Professorship there) is a ripe scholar, no one who reads | preciation of the beautiful, our social relaxations and en- 


A : : ; | joyments, the courtesy and amenity of o é . 
this treatise can entertain a doubt. We have had the |J0Y™€?": hate d se y > “ernie Bats they 
: ‘ examine our trading propensities and habits of acc - 
pleasure of knowing that gentleman for some years,—| |. 6 pv rag ee ne 
‘ lation, and pronounce, ‘that within this ‘Temple there is 
the Messenger has been frequently graced by contribu-| _ ¢. : ME 
: ° ‘ : | offered up to gain, the master idol of the land, perpetual 
tions from his pen—and we do not hesitate to declare that). ign.’ 
a more cultivated person we have never met with. All) « Notwithstanding this harsh judgment, the minds of 
this would be quite ont of place here, if his book, now | men are not convinced. There is a sure instinct which 
under momentary discussion, did not abundantly sustain | teaches the European society, its chiets as well as its 
our opinion of him. Let no one, who would read a real-| masses, that there has been discovered in this land, a 
. . * . . . . . . . . ’ 
ly entertaining volume, be deterred from purchusing these | principle which has been einbodied in institutions, frames 
“Outlines” by the ‘ Philology’ and ‘ Philologic’ which ; laws. and sheds a brightness upon the daily life of our 
occur in the titl—the subject in M. Schele DeVere’s | people, which is worth more than the prizes of art, inven- 
hands is rendered positively attractive. tion, industrial conquests, material prosperity, the re- 
searches of science, the triumphs of literature—and which 
fully possessed and duly preserved, surely will bring with 
; it all these treasures. It is the existence and develop- 
Tae BuackwarTer Curonicie, A Narrative of an Ex-| ment of this principle, which occasions the philosophic 


pedition iuto the Land of Canaan, in Randolph county, | statesman and publicist to pause at the mention of the 
Virginia, a country flowing with Wild Animals, such | American name. 

as Panthers, Bears, Wolves, Elk, Deer, Otter, Badger,| “ This principle is found in the active and ever-liy ing 
&c., &c., With innumerable Trout—By Five Adven- | consciousness that our institutions and usages inspire in 
turous Gentlemen, without any aid of Government, | the citizen, that he is a freeman, with iuherent and ac- 
and Solely by their own Resources, in the Summer otf | knowledged rights, charged with concomitant duties and 
1851. By “ The Clerke of Oxenforde.” With illus- responsibilities, which extend to, and pervade all the re- 
trations from life by Strother. Redfield 119 and 112| lations and interests of the society. That these rights 


Nassau Street. New York. (From J. W. Randolph, | and responsibilities do not centre in providing merely 
121 Main Street : personal gratifications, nor selfish ends, but in the apt, 
full and faithful exertion of his faculties, to accomplish 











ends external to himself, in which society, in its various 
states and organizations, has a participation and interest, 

“In taking from government the custody of religion, 
the censorship of the press, the guidance of conscience, 
the control of opinion; in associating the citizen with the 


We commit no impropriety in saying that Mr. Pendle- 
ton Kennedy, the author of this volume, (whose fere na- 
ture title-page we give at full length above,) is a gentle- 
man whose literary tastes, shining wit and exuberant | 
fancy, ought long ago to have been exemplified in a book. distribution of justice, the maintenance of social orde 
The “Chronicle” which lies before us, good as it cer-| oy), people have not sought to diminish the clains of = 
tainly is, does not, however, come up to our notion of} jjvjon, veracity. or justice; the legitimate empire of all 
what its gifted author could accomplish; if he chose. We | over the understanding, the conscience and conduct, is 
are thankful to him, nevertheless, fur an afternoon’s en-| universally admitted. The experiment we have undery- 
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taken is, to preserve their empire unimpaired, without vio- 
lexce, authority, or constraint; by the free-agency, the 
habitual efforts of a self-superintending population.” 





Lapy Lee’s Wipownoop. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers, [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Let us be thankful that a clever novel has at last come 
out, which was written neither by Bulwer, nor Thacke- 
ray, nor Dickens, nor Charlotte Bronté. “ Lady Lee’s 
Widowhood” is unquestionably one of the wittiest and 
pleasantest things that the press of our day has given to 
the public, and to all those who did not read it as it ap- 
peared in Blackwood’s Magazine, we would say, by all 
means get the book. It furnishes the largest return of 
enjoyment for twenty-five cents that can be found in any 
bookstore in the country. 





Tae Bow 1n tHe Cioup; or Covenant Mercy for the 
Afflicted. Elegantly Illustrated. Philadelphia: Pub- 
lished by E. H. Butler & Co. 1854. [From James 
Woodhouse, 139 Main Street. 


The tone of this handsome volume is devotional; the 
essays which comprise it being contributed by some of 
the most eminent divines in this country upon subjects 
springing out of afflictiun and calamity in this world of 
trial. To those hearts which have been subdued by re- 
cent sorrow, it will prove a very friendly counsellor. 

The style of the publication is exceedingly good. The 
illustrations are very unequal in merit, some of them are 
effective, while others seem to us far unworthy of being 
placed in such elegant binding. 





Tue Picture Preasure Boox. Illustrated with near- 
ly Five Hundred Engravings from Drawings by Em- 
inent Artists. Two Series. New York: D. Appleton 
and Co., 200 Broadway. 1854. 


Parwey’s Present for all Seasons. By S. G. Goop- 
rnicu, Author of Parley’s Tules, etc, New York: 
Same publishers. 


Happy Days of Childhood. By Amey Meapvows. II- 
lustrated by Twenty-Four Pictures by Harnson Weir, 
and a Frontispiece by Birket Foster. Same publish- 
ers. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


In the name of the little folks we move a vote of thanks 
to the Appletons for these jolly fine books for the holi- 
days. In our day of callow juvenility, no such treasures 
of print and pictures had ever come from the press to the 
nursery. ‘The publishers have done, in the Pleasure 
Books, for Mother Hubbard and the story of the Three 
Bears what Alderman Boydell did for Shakspeare, 
in just as magnificent a way. Let no one think to de- 
ceive us. These engravings, do we not know them? 
Have we not seen works of a similar kind and from the 
very same aitists in the most sumptuous of modern Eng- 
lish publications? Verily. the men who do the pictures 
of the Illustrated News and Punch and the Art Journal 
have had a hund in the getting up of these wonderful ju- 
venile affairs. 

“ Parley,” we take it, was done in Paris. Mr. Goodrich 
looking after it in person. Our old fiiend looks some- 





what singularly in French type, but the children will 
always hail him with delight, come when and how he 
may. ‘These books are all capital for holiday presents 
and will prove very popular as such. 





The Works of Josuru Appison. Edited by George 
Washington Greene. In Five Volumes. Vol. 1. New 
York: G. P. Putnam & Co., 10 Park Place. [From A. 
Morris, 97 Main Street. 


The first volume of what promises to be the best edi- 
tion of Addison. It will embrace many papers never be- 
fore included in his collected works and the essay of Ma- 
caulay on the life and genius of the great essayist. 





PoputarR Poets anv Poetry or Britain, Edited with 
Biographical and Critical Notices. By the Rev. Geo. 
Gilfillan, Author of “ Gallery of Literary Portraits,” 
etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Broadway. 


Four sumptuous volumes of this elegant edition of the 
British Poets have been issued—embracing Milton, Her- 
bert and Thomson. We learn that they have already 
met with an extended sale, as might have been confidently 
expected from the extremely low price—One Dollar a 
volume—at which they were offered. The Appletons 
deserve the largest encouragement for the enterprise with 
which they have undertaken so considerable a work as 
this. ‘The reader will find the volumes already published 
at any of the Richmond bookstores. 





Tae Poems or Generac Morris. 


No one needs to be told that “Woodman Spare that 
Tree,” or “On the Lake where Droops the Willow,” are 
the most successful American songs yet written, but 
many may be thankful for the intelligence that these and 
many other,—in fact all the aeknowledged poets of the 
author are at last brought together in a suitable form. 
The volume is beautifully printed, superbly bound and 
admirably illustrated by Weir and Darley. It thus con- 
stitutes a most desirable gift book, and we trust with the 
approaching festive season it will prove a source of de- 
served emolument to one of the most tasteiul of editors 
and werthiest of men. 





L’ Envotr. 


The Volume closes as the year departs— 

And as the showman, when the play is done, 

Puts up the puppets that our praise have won, 
So we, with not the gladsoimest of hearts, 
Shut up our box, and bid our friends adieu 

A little while, for when the Old Year’s fled 
And bravely down the highway comes the New, 

We'll open it again, by purpose led 
To please you, gentle reader, as we trust— 

And some new comers to our varied show. 
Meanwhile, right graciously accept you must 

A “Merry Christmas” from us as we go. 
With mirth and music may the happy time 
Glide with you softly us the poet’s rhyme! 

Tue Epiror. 
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mn » Southern literary messenger ; docctltl w 
a2. partment of literature, and the fine arts ... Wi a 
Fp aiten’ 1834—June 1864. Richmond, T. W. “White ret 
835-64. 


38 v. in 3%. illus., plates, maps. 234-264. monthly. 

No numbers issued Sept. 1834, Oct., Nov. 1835, Dec. 1836. 

Vol. 22-23 called also “new ser., v. 1-12.” 

Numbering irregular during 1862-63. 

From Jan. 1846 to Dec. 1847 title reads : The Southern and western lit- 
erary messenger and review. 

Editors: Aug. 1834-May 1835, J. E. Heath. _June-Sept. 1835, T. W. White 
and others.—Dec. 1835- 5-Nov. 1836, E. A. Poe.—Jan. 1837-—Jan. 1843, T. W. 
White and others.—Aug. 1843-Oct. 1847, B. B. —_ ov. 1847-May 
1860, J. R. Thompson.—June 1860-Jan. ‘1864, G. W.. Bagby.—Jan—June 
1864, F. H. Alfriend. 


(Continued on next card) 
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The Southern literary messenger ... 1835-64. (Ca 


Absorbed the Southern and western monthly magazine and 
Jan. 1846. 


No more Sere 


onsen. Sie puendy.2. v.36, p.B35-6. 


1. Heath, Jatnes E., ed. 11. White, Thomas W., 1788?-1843, ed. 111. Poe, 
Edgar Allan, 1809-1849, ed. 1v. Minor, Benjamin Blake, isis-1908, ed. 


hompson, John Reuben, 1823-1873, ed. vi. Bagby, George William, 
1828-1883, ed. vit. Alfriend, Frank H., ed. 
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